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GEORGE  FOLSOM,  JOHN  A.  POOR,  AND  A  CENTURY 

OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  EARLY  COLONIAL  MAINE 

Foreword 

In  this  paper  I  aim  to  show  what  has  been  learned  during 
the  past  one  hundred  years  by  historical  research  having 
references  to  colonial  Maine.  At  the  opening  of  this  period 
libraries  were  few,  and  their  historical  books  were  not  only 
few  but  they  contained  scant  and  imperfect  information 
relating  to  our  early  colonial  beginnings.  In  discussions  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  the  first 
half  of  this  one  hundred  years,  three  different  views  were 
presented  and  vigorously  maintained  as  to  the  river  which 
Captain  George  Weymouth  discovered  and  explored  when 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1605.  Some  said  it  was  the 
Penobscot,  others  that  it  was  the  Kennebec,  and  still  others 
that  it  was  the  St.  Georges;  while  each  group  had  its 
reasons  for  the  view  which  it  represented.  Very  largely, 
however,  these  reasons  rested  on  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
information.  There  had  been  no  search  for  original  source- 
materials,  or  if  such  materials  had  been  found,  they  had 
not  been  examined  with  an  open  mind  or  with  sufficient 
care.  At  length  it  occurred  to  some  that  as  yet  the  sources 
of  our  history  had  not  been  reached,  and  then  came  the  call 
for  research  work,  a  call  that  was  increasingly  urgent  to 
the  close  of  the  half  century. 
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GEORGE  FOLSOM,  JOHN  A.  POOR,  AND  A  CENTURY 

OF  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  EARLY  COLONIAL  MAINE 

John  Foulsham,  George  Folsom’s  emigrant  ancestor,  came 
to  this  country  from  Foulsham,  England,  in  1638,  settled 
at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  One  of  his  descendants,  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Folsom,  commanded  the  New  Hampshire  Rangers 
in  the  memorable  campaign  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Diseskau,  leader  of  the  French  and  Indian  forces  on  the 
road  to  Lake  George,  near  Fort  Edward,  in  1755.  Later 
he  represented  New  Hampshire  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
George  Folsom’s  grandfather,  James  Folsom,  also  of  Exeter, 
and  born  in  1737,  married  Elizabeth  Webster.  Their  son 
Thomas,  afterwards  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  born  May  10, 
1769,  married  Edna  Ela.  Of  their  four  children,  Louisa,' 
George,  Charles  and  Clarissa,  the  second  child,  George, 
whose  career  we  are  to  recall  in  the  following  pages,  was 
born  in  Kennebunk,  May  23,  1802. 

Not  long  after  George’s  birth,  his  parents  moved  to 
Portland,  probably  having  in  view  better  school  advantages 
for  their  children.  Portland  at  that  time  had  a  public  and 
a  private  school,  the  latter  kept  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Carter.  Later 
Mr.  Carter  became  the  preceptor  of  the  Portland  Academy, 
and  he  continued  at  its  head  until  1815,  when  Mr.  Bezaleel 
Cushman,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  became  Mr. 
Carter’s  successor.  Under  these  two  teachers,  George  Fol¬ 
som  received  his  college  preparation,  having  among  his 
fellow  students,  but  not  as  far  advanced,  Henry  W.  Long¬ 
fellow.  Folsom  was  nearly  four  years  older  than  Longfel¬ 
low,  and  had  completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Longfellow  remained  in  the  Portland 
Academy  until  1821,  when  at  fourteen  he  entered  Bowdoin. 
Schoolboys  so  far  apart  in  age  are  not  wont  to  become  very 
close  companions;  but  Folsom,  while  in  the  Portland  Acad¬ 
emy,  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  among  the  boys  fitting 
for  college  the  “very  handsome  boy,”  Longfellow,  who  “won 
you  at  once,”  as  Elijah  Kellogg,  another  boy  in  the  Academy 
at  that  time,  wrote  in  the  Bowdoin  Orient  in  1855. 

George  Folsom  entered  Harvard  College  in  1818.  It  was 
a  favorable  time  for  a  student  seeking  the  best  the  college 
could  give.  Dr.  Kirkland,  Harvard’s  president,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1810,  with  a  strong  purpose 
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to  raise  the  standard  of  collegiate  education  at  Harvard, 
and  also  to  enlarge  the  means  and  methods  of  its  instruc¬ 
tion.  Not  long  after  occurred  the  war  of  1812-1815,  which 
was  not  at  all  helpful  to  President  Kirkland’s  purposes  in 
relation  to  the  college.  He  held  firmly,  however,  to  his 
task;  and  in  1818,  when  George  Folsom  entered  Harvard, 
the  college  was  ready  to  give  an  earnest  student  a  better 
education  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history.  That 
George  Folsom  used  well  his  opportunities,  during  the  four 
years  he  spent  at  Harvard,  is  attested  by  his  scholarly 
attainments  early  in  his  career. 

On  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1822  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
Folsom  had  already  decided  to  enter  the  profession  of  law. 
His  legal  training  was  at  Saco,  in  the  office  of  Ether  Shepley, 
a  prominent  lawyer,  later  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  later  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  It  was  a  rare  opening  for 
the  young  law-student,  and  when  there  was  added  daily 
association  with  a  man  whose  ability  and  character  made 
him  a  prominent  member  of  his  profession,  we  can  at  once 
understand  what  George  Folsom’s  coming  to  Saco  meant 
to  him.  Often  Mr.  Shepley’s  duties  called  him  to  Alfred, 
the  shire-town  of  York  County,  and  his  law  student  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824, 
George  Folsom  went  to  Alfred  in  the  interest  of  his  clients. 
Here  are  kept  the  original  records  of  the  Province  of  Maine, 
and  in  any  leisure  moments  he  found  pleasing  diversion  in 
turning  to  these}  earliest  papers  and  documents  relating 
to  the  beginnings  of  colonial  Maine.  They  had  never 
received  proper  care.  In  1774,  Judge  David  Sewall  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  in  these  records 
by  lettering  with  red  ink  the  parchment  covers  of  books 
made  from  quires  of  paper  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.;  but 
repeated  handling,  for  a  long  time,  had  so  disarranged  this 
collection  that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  they  were  examined 
by  an  official  of  the  National  Archives  Commission,  only 
A,  B,  E,  and  G,  were  recognizable,  E  had  no  covers  and  one 
parchment  covered  book  was  without  any  red  letter,  but 
bore  the  title,  “The  records  of  York  Court,  begun  March 
17,  1679-80.”  Another  set  of  sheets,  torn  and  dog-eared, 
was  inclosed  in  a  worn  manila-paper  cover  without  any  title. ' 
Finally,  there  was  a  package  of  loose  papers  rapidly  crumb¬ 
ling,  which  could  be  deciphered  only  with  difficulty.  Did 
George  Folsom  find  them  in  any  better  condition  ?  Possibly 
the  deplorable  state  of  such  ancient  records  first  awakened 
his  attention  to  them.  Certainly,  on  turning  to  a  sheet 
ere  and  there  and  reading,  he  must  have  recognized  the 
nistoncal  value  of  these  records  with  many  references  to 
the  town  in  which  he  was  living;  and  in  this  way,  may  we 
not  think,  there  came  to  him,  as  he  returned  to  these  records 
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again  and  again,  a  suggestion  of  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  of  giving  to  the  public  the  important  historical 
information  in  which  he  himself  had  become  so  greatly 
interested.  The  project  grew  notwithstanding  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties,  and  he  soon  began  to  gather  materials  for  a 
History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford. 

First,  Mr.  Folsom  turned  to  the  early  records  of  these 
towns,  and  also  to  the  records  of  York  County  at  Alfred. 
As  yet  Sullivan’s  History  of  the  District  of  Maine ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1795,  was  the  only  book,  by  a  Maine  author, 
relating  to  the  history  of  Maine,  and  this  book  Mr.  Folsom, 
as  we  learn  from  his  preface,  did  not  find  helpful  because 
of  “numerous  errors,”  “a  deficiency  of  materials,”  and 
“hasty  examination  of  ancient  records  and  documents”; 
and  he  adds:  “This  circumstance  renders  the  work  an 
unsafe  guide,  and  leaves  the  inquirer  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  Maine  unless  he  has  recourse  to  original  papers.”  The 
criticism  is  just,  and  Mr.  Folsom  might  also  have  men¬ 
tioned  Sullivan’s  failure,  on  almost  all  of  his  pages,  to  refer 
to  the  source  of  his  materials.  In  this  respect  the  two 
authors  are  wide  apart.  In  his  History  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford ,  Mr.  Folsom  is  careful  to  give  earlier  writers 
credit  for  his  use  of  their  information,  and  also  to  let  the 
reader  know  from  whom  his  material  has  been  obtained. 
His  printed  material,  found  in  foreign  books,  included  such 
works  as  Gorges’  Briefe  Narration ,  Purchas’  Pilgrimes , 
Champlain’s  Voyages,  Charlevoix’s  History  of  New  France, 
Captain  John  Smith’s  Virginia ,  and  B rereton’s  Relation ; 
while  of  books  printed  in  New  England  references  are  made 
to  Winthrop’s  Journal,  Hazard’s  State  Payers ,  Hutchinson’s 
Collection  of  State  Payers ,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Historical  Societies’  Collections,  Hutchinson’s  History 
of  Massachusetts,  Hubbard’s  History  of  Neiv  England, 
Belknap’s  American  Biograyhy,  and  Prince’s  New  England 
Chronicles.  The  mere  mention  of  these  printed  books  used 
by  Mr.  Folsom  in  writing  his  History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford 
shows  how  widely  he  reached  out  for  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  early  Maine  beginnings. 

But  where  did  he  obtain  these  books?  Saco,  at  that 
time,  had  no  public  library  of  any  kind.  Probably  he  had 
access  to  the  libraries  of  some  of  its  residents,  lovers  of 
historical  books.  The  Maine  Historical  Society,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1822,  had  as  yet  only  a  small  collection  of  such 
printed  books  as  Mr.  Folsom  would  find  helpful.  Naturally 
he  turned  to  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  and  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  if  the  failed  elsewhere.  Manuscript  material  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  Saco  and  Biddeford  was  obtained 
from  the  clerks  of  the  two  towns,  and  from  the  clerk  of 
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courts  of  York  County.  Also,  Mr.  Folsom  was  indebted 
to  various  individuals  of  both  towns  for  the  use  of  private 
papers  in  their  possession.  In  this  wider  search  for  manu¬ 
script  material,  finding  the  original  grant  of  Saco  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Patterson,  he  interested  the 
owner  in  the  consideration  of  the  insecurity  of  private 
ownership,  and  Mr.  Patterson  gave  the  parchment  grant 
a  place,  with  like  valuable  treasures,  in  the  care  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society.  From  this  printed  and  manu¬ 
script  material  Mr.  Folsom  prepared  his  History  of  Saco 
and  Biddeford  in  their  relations  to  other  settlements  and 
old  provincial  jurisdictions  under  which  these  settlements 
successively  passed. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  William  D.  Williamson  of 
Bangor  had  in  preparation  his  History  of  the  State  of 
Maine  from  its  first  Discovery  in  1602  to  the  Separation 
A.  D.  1820.  As  it  was  not  published  until  1832,  Mr.  Fol¬ 
som  derived  no  assistance  from  it,  but  it  gave  no  occasion 
for  the  adverse  criticism  he  had  made  of  Gov.  Sullivan’s 
work.  Mr.  Williamson  had  spared  no  pains  in  his  search 
for  the  original  sources  that  were  then  accessible,  and  his 
numerous  foot-notes  on  his  pages  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Williamson’s  history  has  perpetuated  inaccuracies  because 
of  his  lack  of  the  new  material  that  has  accumulated  in 
the  long  period  that  has  intervened  since  its  publication. 
Otherwise  his  work  is  still  valuable  for  the  long  period 
which  it  covers. 

After  the  publication  of  his  history  of  Saco  and  Bidde¬ 
ford  in  1830,  Mr.  Folsom  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which  already  was  the  center 
of  large  business  and  other  interests  in  that  state.  It  was 
also  the  location  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
founded  in  1818  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  valuable  historical  library  and  collections,  which 
were  doubtless  influential  in  no  small  degree  in  attracting 
the  young  historian  hither.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  not  long  after  his  removal.  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a  resident  of  Worcester  at  a  later  period, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  remarked  in  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Folsom  at  a  meeting 
of  the  society  in  1896,  that,  with'  Mr.  William  Lincoln  and 
Charles  G.  Baldwin,  he  “did  much  to  give  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  the  high  standing  among  the  learned 
societies  of  the  country  which  it  has  ever  maintained.” 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  publications,  he  rendered 
to  the  society  a  most  helpful  service.  He  also  edited  the 
second  volume  of  its  Archaeologia  Americana. 

Mr.  Folsom  removed  from  Worcester  to  New  York  in 
1837.  It  was  not  because  of  any  disappointment  in  his 
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situation  there.  He  had  continued  his  professional  work, 
and  had  especially  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American*  Antiquarian  Society.  Possibly,  in 
visits  to  New  York,  its  enlarged  outlook  had  appealed  to 
him  more  and  more  strongly,  and  at  length  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield.  He  still  maintained  a  law  office,  but  the 
attractions  of  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  were  more  forceful,  and  his  interests  soon  centered 
there.  The  New  York  society,  established  in  1804,  had  not 
prospered  as  had  the  earlier  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  On  December  6,  1828,  Chancellor  Kent,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurist,  and  then  president  of  the  society,  in  an 
endeavor  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  its  prosperity  on 
the  part  of  its  membership,  said  in  an  address,  “The  east¬ 
ern  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  justly  proud  of  their 
colonial  ancestors,  and  they  are  wisely  celebrating,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  the  memory  and  merits  of  the  original 
founders  of  their  republic,  in  productions  of  great  genius 
and  classical  taste.  Why  should  we,  in  this  state,  continue 
any  longer  comparatively  heedless  of  our  own  glory,  when 
we,  also,  can  point  to  a  body  of  illustrious  annals?  Our 
history  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  as  fruitful 
as  the  records  of  any  other  people  in  recitals  of  heroic 
action,  and  in  images  of  resplendent  virtue.  It  is  equally 
well-fitted  to  elevate  the  pride  of  ancestry,  to  awaken  deep 
feeling,  to  strengthen  just  purpose,  and  enkindle  generous 
emulation.”  Then  the  Chancellor  alluded  to  the  Dutch 
discoverers  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  settlers  who  followed, 
referring  to  them  as  “grave,  temperate,  firm,  persevering 
men,  who  brought  with  them  the  industry,  the  economy, 
the  simplicity,  the  integrity,  and  the  bravery  of  their  Belgic 
sires”  adding  that  “with  those  virtues  they  also  imported 
the  lights  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  purity  of  the 
Protestant  faith.” 

Mr.  Folsom  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  April  11,  1837,  and  in  1839,  only  two 
years  after  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  society's 
collections,  which  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
annals  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
task  assigned  to  the  editor  was  immense,  requiring  a  care#- 
ful  revision  of  various  translations  in  collating  them  with 
the  originals.  But  it  was  worth  the  effort,  and  it  was 
successfully  accomplished.  In  this  way  a  vast  field  of  early 
American  history  was  brought  to  Mr.  Folsom’s  attention 
into  which  hitherto  he  had  not  entered,  but  which  was 
facilitated  by  the  ease  with  which  he  acquired  foreign 
languages.  The  primitive  settlements  on  Manhattan  Island 
and  at  Albany  came  thus  into  his  view,  with  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  which  the  Dutch  colonists  experienced. 
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No  other  work  could  have  been  so  helpful  to  him  in  the 
opening  years  of  his  residence  in  New  York.  These  Dutch 
papers  of  course  were  only  the  materials  of  history,  but 
they  were  the  original  documents  of  the  Dutch  history  of 
New  York,  and  the  great  value  of  such  documents  was  an 
important  lesson  he  had  learned  in  preparing  his  history 
of  Saco  and  Biddeford.  In  the  collections  containing  these 
Dutch  annals,  Mr.  Folsom  found  two  early  accounts  of 
English  adventurers  on  the  New  England  coast.  Naturally 
these  interested  him  exceedingly,  and  he  knew  they  would 
interest  other  New  Englanders;  viz.,  Argali’s  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1613,  and  Thomas  Dermer’s  letter 
in  1619  to  Samuel  Purchas  in  England,  both  vindicating 
the  British  title  to  American  colonization,  and  both  furn¬ 
ishing  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  early  British 
discovery  of  the  American  continent. 

Among  Mr.  Folsom’s  published  literary  labors,  now  in¬ 
creasing,  was  a  volume  entitled  Mexico  in  18^2  to  wThich 
was  added  an  account  of  Texas  and  the  Santa  Fe  Expedi¬ 
tion.  In  1843,  he  published  a  translation  into  English  of 
The  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes ,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes.  In  1844,  his  services  were  sought  in  legislative 
affairs,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  Senate, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  state  of  New  York.  Here  he  soon  achieved  distinction 
as  a  debater  and  a  jurist.  Three  years  were  devoted  to 
this  public  service.  A  newspaper  of  that  time  character¬ 
ized  the  service  thus  rendered  to  the  state  as  follows:  “In 
debate  energetic,  yet  mild,  courteous  even  in  collision  with 
antagonists,  never  availing  himself  of  the  ordinary  weapons 
of  retort,  yet  ever  ready  in  skilful  repartee,  Mr.  Folsom  has 
compelled  that  deference  and  respect  as  a  statesman,  which 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  he  has  never  failed  to 
command.” 

In  these  years  in  Worcester  and  New  York,  spent  very 
largely  in  connection  with  historical  societies,  Mr.  Folsom 
in  no  wise  had  forgotten  the  historical  interests  of  his 
native  state.  The  valuable  library  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  of  Worcester,  also  of  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society,  contained  many  rare  and  useful  works 
which  had  added  much  to  his  knowledge  of  colonial  Maine, 
and  he  was  desirous  to  return  and  make  mention  of  this 
new  material,  and  of  the  work  of  other  historical  societies. 
An  arrangement,  therefore,  was  made  in  accordance  with 
which  Mr.  Folsom  came  to  Brunswick,  September  6,  1846, 
and  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society.  He  first  mentioned  what  had 
been  done  by  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  procuring  docu¬ 
mentary  materials  illustrating  their  early  history,  the  state 
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of  New  York  making  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  Then,  Mr.  Folsom  referred  to 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1822,  only  two 
years  after  Maine  became  a  state,  and  commended  the 
volume  of  its  printed  collections,  since  published,  as  throw¬ 
ing  much  light  on  its  early  history.  But  the  society,  he 
said,  should  not  stop  with  that  volume.  ‘‘There  is  no  part 
of  our  country  whose  history  is  more  diversified  than  these 
northern  shores;  none  less  known,  or  full  of  more  exciting 
incident.”  Then,  into  the  rest  of  his  pages,  he  crowded 
some  of  the  information  he  had  obtained  concerning 
Maine’s  early  history  in  connection  with  his  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  historical  investigations.  Out  of  Hakluyt's 
Voyages  he  told  the  story  of  Pring’s  visit  to  our  coast  in 
1603;  also  of  Waymouth’s  voyage  in  1605,  and  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  discoveries  in  Penobscot  bay  and  river,  taking  the 
story  from  the  books  of  such  New  England  historians  as 
Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes.  Not  yet  apparently, 
had  Mr.  Folsom,  or  any  other  American  historian,  heard 
of  Rosier’s  “Relation”  of  that  voyage,  of  which  so  much 
was  heard  at  a  later  period.  Of  the  ill-fortunes  of  the 
Popham  Colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607-8, 
he  followed  the  account  in  Purchas’  Pilgrimes ,  and  also  as 
recorded  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  his  Brief  e  Narration, 
printed  in  1658,  after  Gorges’  death.  From  these  sources, 
the  story  of  the  Popham  settlement  and  its  misfortunes 
was  told  with  a  fulness  of  detail  that  was  new  to  a  Maine 
audience. 

After  referring  to  Gorges’  additional  unaided  and  un¬ 
daunted  efforts  to  obtain  territorial  rights  for  England  on 
these  western  shores,  Mr.  Folsom  sketched  the  picturesque 
career  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  in  April,  1614,  anchored 
in  the  little  harbor  of  Monhegan.  While  his  men  were 
employed  in  filling  his  two  vessels  with  fish,  Smith  ranged 
the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  gathering  materials 
for  a  map,  exploring  all  its  inlets,  rivers  and  bays,  and 
trafticing  with  the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Smith  made  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  country  which 
encouraged  Gorges  to  renew  his  efforts  in  connection  with 
new  world  interests.  The  result  was  the  charter  of  Nov¬ 
ember  3,  1620,  from  King  James  to  Gorges  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  which  Mr.  Folsom 
mentioned  as  the  next  great  step  towards  colonization,  it 
being  the  foundation  of  all  grants  upon  which  titles  to  land 
now  rest,  the  first  of  which  was  granted  to  the  Pilgrims 
already  settled  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Folsom  then  reviewed 
the  brief  period  in  which  Robert  Georges,  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Ferdinando,  spent  in  New  England  in  1623,  with  a 
commission  as  Governor  General,  but  who  returned  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1624,  discouraged,  as  Bradford 
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said,  “not  finding  the  state  of  things  to  answer  to  his 
quality.”  With  him  had. come  Captain  Christopher  Levett, 
one  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  who  having  a  grant 
of  6000  acres  had  made  his  way  hither,  seeking  a  favorable 
location  for  a  colony.  Already  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  had  in  its  possession  an  original  copy  of  Levett’s 
Voyage  into  New  England ,  begun  in  1623  and  ended  in 
1624,  published  by  Levett  in  England  after  his  return;  and 
from  it  Mr.  Folsom  was  able  to  acquaint  his  hearers  for 
the  first  time  with  Levett’s  experiences  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Folsom’s  reference  to  Levett  awakened  in  his 
hearers  so  strong  a  desire  for  the  whole  story  that  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  published  in  1847,  in  which  Mr.  Folsom’s  address 
appeared,  Levett’s  Voyage  was  printed  in  full,  probably 
from  the  original  copy  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  obtained  by  Mr.  Folsom.  Mr.  William 
Willis,  editor  of  this  volume  of  the  Collections,  adds  in  his 
preface,  “Nothing  is  known  of  Levett  but  what  appeared 
in  the  ‘Voyage,’  and  a  transient  remark  or  two  in  some 
contemporary  record.”  Later  in  these  pages,  we  shall  learn 
that  this  lack  of  information  was  abundantly  supplied 
nearly  half  a  century  later  by  the  Hon.  James  P.  Baxter 
in  the  fifth  volume  published  by  the  Gorges  Society. 

As  to  Pemaquid,  Mr.  Folsom  mentioned  in  his  address 
Levett’s  statement  that  there  was  no  English  settlement 
on  the  coast  after  leaving  Piscataqua,  though  the  Indians 
informed  Levett  that  “Pemaquid,  Cape  Newagen  and  Mon- 
hegan  had  been  granted  to  others.”  He  also  referred  to 
an  Indian  deed  of  land,  dated  July  15,  1625,  to  John  Brown 
of  New  Harbor,  on  Pemaquid  point,  and  also  to  the  grant 
of  lands  at  Pemaquid  to  Robert  Aldworth  and  Giles  El- 
bridge  of  Bristol,  England,  by  the  great  Council  for  New 
England  in  1631,  in  which  the  grant  is  described  “as  next 
adjoyning  to  the  lands  where  the  people  or  servants  of  the 
said  Aldworth  and  Elbridge  are  now  seated  or  have  in¬ 
habited  for  the  space  of  three  years  last  past,”  which  would 
make  1628  the  date  of  the  Aldworth  and  Elbridge  settle¬ 
ment.  Abraham  Shurt,  an  agent  of  the  owners  of  the 
grant,  was  not  then  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but  came 
here  in  1626,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  at 
Pemaquid,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  interests  of  Aid- 
worth  and  Elbridge.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Pemaquid 
was  occupied  as  a  settlement  before  1628. 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Folsom  referred  to  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  as  “the  man  who  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  active,  and  persevering  of  all  the  friends  of 
American  colonization  in  periods  of  difficulty  and  discour¬ 
agement,  and  especially  as  the  ‘Founder  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth’  ” ;  and  he  suggested  that  some  public  acknowledge- 
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ment  should  preserve  his  memory.  “Shall  Maine,”  he  said, 
“do  nothing  to  mark  her  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  liberal 
patron  and  successful  abettor  of  the  first  settlements  within 
her  limits;  who  expended  a  large  fortune  upon  his  project 
of  discovery  and  colonization;  who,  when  the  country  was 
abandoned  and  denounced  by  others  as  too  cold  and  dreary 
for  human  habitation,  actually  hired  men  to  pass  the  winter 
here  to  prove  to  the  contrary;  and  who  died  without  reap¬ 
ing  any  substantial  return  for  all  his  labors  and  outlays, 
leaving  only  a  legacy  of  lawsuits  to  his  descendants?  .  .  . 
But  the  appeal  is  unnecessary,”  added  Mr.  Folsom,  “for  I 
address  an  association  that  has  in  its  keeping  the  historical 
reputation  of  the  state  and  its  founder.”  But  is  not  this 
appeal  still  necessary?  Is  there  even  yet  in  Maine  a  worthy 
memorial  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges? 

During  1635  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
government  for  New  England  was  made  to  the  king,  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  then  nearly  three  score  years  old, 
was  nominated  as  the  Governor  General.  Charles  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan,  and  Gorges  received  the  appointment,  but 
the  troubles  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  prevented 
its  adoption,  and  no  action  followed.  The  death  of  Mason 
about  that  time  was  given  as  another  reason  of  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  plan.  “The  truth  is,”  said  Mr.  Folsom,  “an 
unreasonable  jealousy  existed  towards  Sir  Ferdinando  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  colonists  in  Massachusetts  that  was 
not  justified  by  the  character  of  that  distinguished  patron 
of  New  England,  or  by  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
Puritan  emigrants.”  As  the  council  for  New  England 
meanwhile  had  surrendered  its  patent,  the  king,  in  1639, 
confirmed  the  patent  of  the  Province  of  Maine  to  Gorges 
by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  Mr.  Folsom  outlined  Sir 
Ferdinando’s  elaborate  plan  for  the  government  of  his 
royal  province;  but  the  civil  war  in  England  soon  followed, 
and  in  the  distractions,  both  in  the  mother  country  and 
the  province,  the  latter,  says  Mr.  Folsom,  was  “summarily 
annexed”  to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Gorges 
was  made  a  prisoner  when  Cromwell  captured  Bristol,  and 
soon  after  he  died  while  in  prison,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  order  by  the  court  in  Gorges’  Province  of 
Maine:  “It  is  ordered  that  Richard  Vines  shall  have  power 
to  take  into  his  possession  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  pay  such  debts  as  Sir  Ferdi¬ 
nando  is  in  any  way  indebted  to  any.” 

In  this  carefully  prepared  address,  Mr.  Folsom  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  members  of  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society  by  fruitful  suggestions  with  reference  to 
research  work  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  long  continued 
and  unselfish  labors  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  American  colonization.  Mr.  Folsom  himself  had 
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yet  much  to  learn  concerning  the  beginnings  of  Maine's 
early  colonial  history;  but  in  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
going  back  to  the  sources  in  original  documents  in  writing 
history,  he  was  on  the  right  track  for  himself  and  others. 

Mr.  Folsom  delivered  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  The  election  of  new 
members  occurs  at  this  meeting,  and  among  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  elected  in  1846  was  Mr.  John  A.  Poor,  eminent  in 
Maine  as  a  lawyer,  and  preeminent  there  and  elsewhere  in 
connection  with  large  railroad  enterprises  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  construction  of  one  of  these  railroads, 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  now  known  as  the  Grand 
Trunk,  connecting  Portland  with  Montreal,  and  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  railroads  that  ultimately  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  was  commenced  about  two  months  earlier.  Only 
recently  had  Mr.  Poor  removed  to  Portland  from  Bangor; 
and  it  is  not  now  known  whether  he  was  present  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Historical  Society.  However  this  may  be, 
there  came  into  his  possession  in  1847  the  second  volume 
of  the  societies  collections  containing  Mr.  Folsom’s  address 
of  the  year  before,  also  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’  Brief e  Nar¬ 
ration  of  the  Original  Undertakings  for  the  Advancement 
of  Plantations  in  America,  and  Christopher  Levett’s  Voyage 
to  New  England  in  1623.  All  these  Mr.  Poor  read  and 
doubtless  reread,  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  early  history  of  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Folsom  closed  his  period  of  service  as  a  state  senator 
and  judge  in  1847.  That  was  a  year  of  great  political 
activity  throughout  the  country.  General  Taylor,  who  had 
commanded  our  army  in  northern  Mexico  in  the  Mexican 
war,  received  the  nomination  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1848,  and  was  elected.  As  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Mr.  Folsom,  he  had  the  latter’s  strong 
support,  and  the  President  appointed  him  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Holland.  Probably  no  other  appointment  could 
have  given  Mr.  Folsom  as  much  satisfaction.  His  wife, 
Margaret  Cornelia  Winthrop,  was  of  New  York  Dutch 
descent.  Moreover,  in  translating  and  editing  Dutch 
manuscripts  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Mr. 
Folsom  had  already  made  himself  well  known  in  Holland. 
When,  therefore,  with  his  family,  he  sailed  from  New  York 
to  enter  upon  his  public  service  abroad,  it  was  with  a  strong 
desire  to  make  the  duties  of  his  office  useful  to  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Tidings  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor  reached 
Holland  about  as  soon  as  the  American  Minister.  President 
Fillmore,  however,  retained  Mr.  Folsom  at  his  post,  and  the 
three  years  that  followed  were  thoroughly  enjoyable  ones. 
The  Queen  gave  Mrs.  Folsom  welcome  for  her  own  sake, 
as  well  as  because  of  her  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the  King’s 
welcome  to  Mr.  Folsom  was  also  whole-hearted.  Many 
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years  later,  Mr.  George  W.  Folsom,  a  son  of  George  Folsom, 
writing  by  request  concerning  his  father  to  the  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  con¬ 
firmed  from  a  Dutch  source,  what  has  here  been  recorded 
with  reference  to  his  father’s  diplomatic  service:  “The 
Netherlands  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Wecherlin,”  he 
wrote,  “told  me  last  winter  that  my  father  was  still  re¬ 
membered  at  the  Hague  with  great  esteem:  indeed,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  had  taken  his  place,  this 
perhaps  being  due  to  his  keen  interest  in  Dutch  history  and 
literature,  his  collection  of  Dutch  books  being  mentioned  in 
Wynne’s  History  of  the  Private  Libraries  of  Neio  York  as 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  did  not  publish  the  third 
volume  of  its  historical  collections  until  1853.  Among  its 
contributions  relating  to  Maine’s  colonial  period  were 
William  Strachey’s  Account  of  the  Popham  Colony,  and 
John  McKeen’s  Settlements  at  Sagadahock  and  on  the 
Androscoggin  River.  In  an  introduction  to  these  two 
papers,  the  editor,  Mr.  William  Willis,  states  that  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  where  the  papers 
were  read  and  discussed,  a  question  had  been  raised 
whether  George  Waymouth,  when  on  the  Maine  coast  in 
1605,  and  the  Popham  colonists  two  years  later,  went  up 
the  Androscoggin  or  the  Kennebec.  “The  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  had  been,”  said  Mr.  Willis,  “that  the  river 
referred  to  was  the  Kennebec.  But  Mr.  McKeen  contro¬ 
verts  this  idea  .  .  .  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
river  visited  was  the  Androscoggin  and  not  the  Kennebec.” 
So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  this  singular  view  was 
not  accepted  at  the  time  by  anyone,  nor  has  it  been  since; 
but  attention  is  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Willis  as  containing 
“much  valuable  information.”  Such  “opinions”  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  places  visited  by  the  early  voyagers  to  our  coast 
doubtless  awakened  discussions  not  devoid  of  warmth,  and 
were  prophetic  of  memorable  added  discussions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  later. 

About  this  time,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  collections,  appeared  an  elaborate  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  entitled  “Ancient  Pemaquid.” 
It  was  an  interesting  'review  of  such  facts  as  the  writer 
of  the  paper  had  been  able  to  gather  concerning  this  early 
English  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Plainly,  the 
word  “ancient”  as  here  used  has  no  reference  to  pre-his- 
toric  periods.  Mr.  Thornton’s  title,  however,  and  such 
words  as  these,  “The  full  historic  interest  of  Pemaquid 
.  .  .  and  her  antiquity  is  not  yet  unfolded,”  were  sufficient 
to  quicken  greatly  the  imagination  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Sewall,  and 
in  1859  he  published  his  “Ancient  Dominions  Of  Maine.” 
Here,  in  the  opening  chapters,  attention  is  called  to  facts 
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which,  “grouped  in  their  natural  relations  to  contempor¬ 
aneous  events,”  says  Mr.  Sewall,  “expose  in  clear  and  full 
relief  on  the  shadowy  past,  traces  of  humanity,  in  towns, 
cities,  of  human  aggregation  and  resort,  which  resolve 
shadows  that  have  long  glided  before  the  vision  of  the 
antiquary  on  the  outmost  verge  of  our  historic  perspective, 
into  a  people, — a  race  and  their  homes,  in  the  heart  of 
Lincoln  County,  at  our  very  doors,  long  since  gone  and 
forgotten  from  the  scenes  of  human  life  and  action.” 
“Such  are  the  facts,  bearing  on  the  scenes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  lost  to  tradition,  forgotten  of  history,  and  now 
existing  in  conjecture  alone.  But  they  are  eloquent  facts. 
Every  relic,  each  ruin,  has  a  tongue.  More  eloquent  they, 
and  louder  spoken  than  the  earth  covered  remains  of  the 
supposed  sites  of  Neneveh  and  Babylon.  They  tell  us  that 
the  headwaters  of  the  Damariscotta  in  the  interior,  and  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Sheepscott,  at  the  sea-side,  have  been 
points  remarkable  in  human  history,  as  centers  of  vast 
populations  to  an  early  race ,  more  than  commonly  expert 
in  all  the  arts  of  barbaric  life .” 

One  of  these  places  is  Norumbegua.  “Let  us  not  be 
startled,”  says  Mr.  Sewall.  “There  is  good  evidence  that 
we  have  here  but  one  shape,  and  that  it  is  no  ghost.  Nor¬ 
umbegua,  contemporaneous  with  the  aboriginal  Mavooshen, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  ancient  names  on  our  shores.”  But 
of  what  race  were  these  men?  This  is  Mr.  SewalFs  answer: 
“It  was  a  race  eminent  in  many  important  particulars,  in 
the  savage  wilds  of  New  England;  and  the  indications  are 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  original  stock  here,  at  some 
very  remote  age,  was  supplanted,  and  their  favorite  places 
usurped  by  a  new  and  stranger  people — a  victorious,  all 
conquering  people — more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
gradation,  unique  in  character  and  polity,  who  subdued  and 
expelled  the  native  race,  and  reared  upon  their  ruin  a 
monarchical  state  founded  in  feudal  power.” 

In  these  so-called  “facts”  which  are  the  fancies  of  the 
imagination  only,  we  have  the  fruitful  source  of  much  that 
later  came  to  be  designated  as  “mystery,”  “ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  “paved  streets,”  etc.,  in  connection  with  Pemaquid. 

At  the  end  of  his  service  as  minister  to  Holland,  Mr. 
Folsom  established  his  family  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  next 
three  years  he  devoted  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  which 
he  had  long  wished  to  visit,  viz.,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
He  travelled  slowly,  and  with  a  desire  to  visit  important 
historical  places  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with  matters 
of  especial  interest  in  their  national  relations.  Then  in 
1856,  with  his  family,  he  returned  to  New  York,  renewed 
his  earlier  exceedingly  pleasant  associations  of  many  kinds, 
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and  in  the  following  year  made  an  attractive  summer  home 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Two  years  after  his  return  to  New  York,  Mr.  Folsom 
published  a  volume  of  source  material  entitled  A  Catalogue 
of  Original  Documents  in  the  English  Archives  Relating 
to  the  Early  History  of  the  State  of  Maine.  In  his  preface 
to  this  work  he  told  his  readers  the  secret  of  its  origin: 
“In  1856/’  the  story  runs,  “before  quitting  Europe  after 
an  absence  from  home  of  more  than  six  years,  I  gave  a 
commission  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Somerby  to  look  up  and  make  a 
list  of  the  papers  in  the  English  archives  relating  to  the 
old  Province  of  Maine.  The  following  pages  contain  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  executing  this  commission;  and 
although  disappointed  in  some  measure  by  the  paucity  of 
the  earlier  documents,  especially  in  relation  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  brave  old  knight,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the 
founder  of  the  colonial  settlement  of  Maine,  I  feel  no  reason 
to  regret  having  had  the  examination  of  the  records  made 
by  so  competent  a  person  as  Mr.  Somerby.  The  list  shows 
what  can  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Paper  Record 
Office  and  the  British  Museum,  of  the  desired  character, 
and  leaves  no  room  to  expect  anything  more.”  A  few  of 
these  papers,  he  said,  had  already  found  their  way  into 
print,  “but  with  these  exceptions,  the  mass  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  seen  by  the  historical  student  to  be  a  valuable 
accession  to  what  was  to  be  found  in  this  country,  either 
in  print  or  manuscript,  on  the  subject  of  the  various  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  colonization  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
United  States. ”  In  other  words,  Mr.  Somerby’s  work  was 
not  a  “Catalogue”  merely,  but  a  collection  of  documents, 
beginning  with  one  dated  March  13,  1606,  and  ending  with 
one  dated  April  11,  1700. 

That  an  early  copy  of  Mr.  Somerby’s  work  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Folsom  to  the  library  of  the  Maine  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  no  one  can  doubt.  In  the  movements  of  the  library 
in  a  century,  however,  it  had  disappeared  when  I  called 
for  it  in  preparing  this  paper.  The  copy  I  used  was  one 
of  two  copies  belonging  to  the  State  Library,  but  recently 
loaned  to  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society.  Originally 
it  was  not  given  to  the  State  Library,  as  on  one  of  the 
blank  leaves  preceding  the  title  page  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription,  “To  William  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  with  the  respects 
of  Geo.  Folsom,  New  York,  27  May,  ’59.”  Probably  the 
other  copy  in  the  State  Library  was  Mr.  Folsom’s  gift. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Folsom  was  disappointed  in 
some  measure  by  the  paucity  of  the  earlier  documents  in 
his  collection.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  pages 
required  by  the  documents  as  printed  the  thirty  earliest 
ones,  covering  the  period  from  1606  to  1664,  occupy  only 
eleven  and  one-half  pages.  Mr.  Folsom,  however,  was 
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needlessly  depressed  by  the  thought  that  his  agent’s  re¬ 
searches  left  “no  room  to  expect  anything  more.”  Mr. 
Somerby  had  not  exhausted  all  English  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  when  he  had  visited  the  British  Museum  and  the 
London  Record  Office.  Even  in  London  there  were  places 
still  waiting  for  research  workers  whose  outlook  covered 
a  wider  field.  Even  in  the  British  Museum,  as  we  shall 
see  farther  on,  later  efforts  were  richly  rewarded  relating 
to  Maine’s  earliest  Colonial  history.  None  the  less, 
however,  was  this  added  contribution  of  original  source 
material  of  great  value,  and  the  Historical  Society,  in 
acknowledging  its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Folsom  for  his  gifts, 
did  so  in  whole-hearted,  appreciative  words.  It  had 
brought  to  them  much  that  was  not  accessible  before. 

Meanwhile,  ten  years  and  more  had  passed  since  Mr. 
John  A.  Poor’s  election  as  a  member  of  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society.  In  this  time,  having  had  in  his  possession 
Gorges’  Brief e  Narration,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
impressed  in  his  reading  as  to  Sir  Ferdinando’s  place  in 
American  colonization.  This  added  material  with  reference 
to  the  beginnings  of  Maine  stimulated  him  to  a  new  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  old  knight’s  activities,  and  he  sought  an 
early  expression  of  his  thoughts  concerning  them  in  an 
address  which  he  delivered  before  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  in  the  new  City  Hall,  Portland,  June  29,  1859.  It 
was  entitled,  “The  Father  of  English  Colonization  in 
America;  A  Vindication  of  the  Claims  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.”  In  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Poor  showed 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  three  nations, 
England,  France  and  Holland,  were  contending  almost 
simultaneously  for  the  possession  of  the  North  American 
continent.  In  1604-5,  France  was  on  the  New  England 
coast  in  the  persons  of  de  Monts  and  Champlain;  July  18, 
1609,  Holland  had  a  ship,  commanded  by  Henry  Hudson, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  while,  from  that  year, 
the  Dutch  had  actual  and  permanent  possession  of  what 
is  now  New  York.  England  too  was  here,  not  by  the  aid 
and  direction  of  its  government,  but  by  the  enterprise  of 
its  merchants  and  other  far-sighted  men,  opening  new 
avenues  for  commerce  and  trade.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  added  Mr.  Poor,  England,  a  second  rate  power 
in  Europe,  had  not  a  colonial  possession  on  the  globe. 
France  and  Holland  were  then  the  great  maritime  nations ; 
and  he  cited  a  statement  made  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  by  Gorges,  who  when  called  on  to  show  why  he 
should  -not  surrender  the  charter  of  New  England,  re¬ 
marked,  “that  so  valuable  a  country  could  not  long  remain 
unpossessed  either  by  the  French  or  Dutch,  but  for  his 
€fforts  here  to  settle  a  flourishing  settlement.” 

What  were  those  efforts  7  In  his  recital  of  Gorges’ 
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colonial  services,  Mr.  Poor  first  made  mention  of  a  bit  of 
information  from  Mr.  Folsom's  “Catalogue  of  Original 
Documents,”  showing  by  a  letter  written  in  1607,  that  Sir 
Ferdinando  was  directly  concerned  in  George  Waymouth’s 
voyage  to  this  coast  in  1605,  and  probably,  also,  in  that 
of  Gosnold  in  1602,  and  Pring  in  1603.  It  was  by  Gorges' 
efforts,  said  Mr.  Poor,  that  King  James,  April  6,  1606, 
granted  to  the  Council  of  Virginia  the  continent  of  North 
America  from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
It  was  by  his  efforts,  also,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Popham  colonists  in  1607  was  effected,  con¬ 
summating  England's  title  by  a  settlement.  Even  after  the 
colonists  abandoned  the  country,  and  after  Gorges'  asso¬ 
ciates  “gave  up  to  these  discouragements,''  Sir  Ferdinando, 
knowing  the  importance  of  maintaining  possession  of  the 
country,  put  forth  even  more  determined  efforts.  “Finding 
I  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  others,”  he  said,  “I  became 
an  owner  of  a  ship  fit  for  that  employment,  and  under  color 
of  fishing  and  trade,  I  got  a  master  and  company  for  her, 
to  which  I  sent  Vines  and  others,  my  own  servants,  appoint¬ 
ing  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship’s  company  for  to  follow 
their  business  in  the  usual  places.  By  these,  and  the  help 
of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over,  I  came  to  be  truly 
informed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance,  that  in  time 
I  should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced 
to  hire  men  to  stay  there  the  winter  quarters  at  extreme 
rates.”  Hither,  also,  the  Virginia  colony  sent  its  fishing 
vessels  from  1608.  Sir  Francis  Popham,  son  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  continued  to  send  trading  vessels  to  Pemaquid 
(New  Harbor),  and  Capt.  John  Smith  found  one  there  in 
1614.  In  1615,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  was  on  the  coast  for 
fishing  and  trading.  Vines,  too,  was  at  the  Saco  in  the 
winter  of  1616-1617.  “At  this  time,  or  prior  to  March 
1617,”  said  Mr.  Poor,  “Gorges,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  settling  the  country,  invited  the  Leyden  church  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  America.”  This  followed  a  conference  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Virginia  company  as  to  what  means  might  be 
used  to  draw  into  Colonial  enterprises  some  of  those  families 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  because  of  scruple  of 
conscience,  giving  them  such  freedom  and  liberty  as  might 
stand  with  their  likings.  No  such  opportunity  for  securing 
colonists  had  offered  before,  and  new  hopes  now  stirred 
Gorges  to  action.  And  when  the  Pilgrims  came,  said  Mr. 
Poor,  who  secured  for  them  their  title  to  the  soil,  and 
“subsequently  caused  to  be  granted  to  them  a  large  and 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  Kennebec  with  an  enlargement 
of  their  charter,”  but  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges?  “All  this,” 
said  Mr.  Poor,  “has  been  overlooked  by  the  Massachusetts 
historians,  Webster  and  Everett,  Bancroft  and  Palfrey.” 

He  would  give  to  Gorges,  therefore,  the  place  in  our 
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history  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  bis  services.  “My  native 
state  bag  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty/  said 
fir.  Poor,  ‘"and  supinely  aBov  ec  the  history  <A  )vev  F.TigilaTMl 
to  duster  around  the  Buck  of  Plymouth.  instead  of  standing 
dearly  out  in  the  earlier  deeus  of  the  greet  minds  that  saved 
New  England  and  the  continent  from  tne  grasp  of  the 
French/’  .Similar  thoughts  for  a  long  time  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  George  Folsom  and  other  sons  of  Maine,  but 
when,  as  now,  were  they  clothed  in  such  ringing,  forceful 
words?  We  can  almost  hear-  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
Mr.  Poor’s  audience  at  this  "Vindication  of  the  Claims  of 
Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges  as  the  Father  of  English  Goxnina- 
tion  in  America  T 

October  4.  1  *5?.  Mr.  Poor  delivered  this  address  in  Xew 
York  before  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society,  where  it  was 
received  with  the  same  expressions  of  approval  as  in  Port¬ 
land.  Henceforth  among  his  associates  in  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society,  he  held  a  commanding  position  No  one 
approached  him  in  public  address,  and  no  other  member 
had  searched  the  available  documents  o:  our  early  Maine 
colonial  history  with  a  like  eagerness  and  determination  to 
obtain  their  testimony.  Tne  address.,  hov  ever,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  publications  oi  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
Soon  after  its  delivery  in  Tew  York  it  was  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  with  documentary  appendices, 
the  whole  making  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  -Ten 
the  Pop-ham  Memorial  volume  was  printed  in  TF8  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  committ.ee  of  the  P-ophaun 
celebration.  Mr.  Poor’s  ad 'dress,  with  tne  appendices.  ~as 
given  a  place  at  the  close  of  the  voiume 

Problems  muting  to  Wavmouth's  voyage  to  our  coast 
in  1605  had  long  received  attention  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society.  At  last  light  on  this  subject 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  from  tne  who  w^s 
not  a  member  of  the  society.  I  refer  to  fir.  George  Prince 
of  Bath.  He  was  not  saris  fed  with  tne  views  >:f  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  and  mu:h  less  with 
the  opinion  of  John  Me  Keen.  who  sent  Waymouth  up  the 
Androscoggin ;  and  in  tne  summer  of  1S5&  Hosier's 
Relation*  an  original  narrative  of  T'aymouth’s  voyage, 
borrowed  from  the  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  came 
into  his  hands.  On  rending  it.  he  -ai  convinced  that  Way- 
mouth  visited  neither  the  Penobscot  nor  the  Kennebec,  but 
the  Sr  Georges  river:  and  he  gave  to  a  weekly  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Th omasum  a  statement  of  the  reasons  on  which 
his  views  were  based.  The  favorable  reception  with  which 
these  views  were  received  and  the  urgent  regies:  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  lei  Mr.  Prince  to  prepare 
a  paper  which  was  rend  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  in  Augusta  in  January.  185?.  which  after- 
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wards  was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  society’s 
Collections.  It  was  also  printed  by  Mr.  Prince  in  1860,  in 
a  pamphlet  edition  with  a  map  and  Hosier’s  Relation , 
reprinted  from  Volume  VIII,  3d  Series,  Mass.  Hist.  Society’s 
Collections.  This  paper,  by  Mr.  Prince,  was  by  far  the 
ablest,  clearest,  and  most  satisfactory  presentation  of 
Way  mouth’s  visit  to  our  coast  which  the  subject  as  yet 
had  received. 

Even  during  the  general  public  interest  in  connection 
with  the  national  presidential  election  in  1860,  and  also  in 
the  excitement  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Civil 
War  that  followed,  Mr.  Poor  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  his¬ 
torical  interests  which  increasingly  had  received  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  August  8,  1861,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  Mr.  George  Folsom  of  New  York  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  his  native  state  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “A  Catalogue  of  Original  Documents  in  the 
English  Archives,  Relating  to  the  Early  History  of  the 
State  of  Maine.”  It  was  also  voted  that  the  publication  in 
full  of  the  various  papers  and  documents  in  the  English 
Archives  relating  to  Maine  “is  essential  to  a  true  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  state,”  and  it  was  asked 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  these 
matters.  John  A.  Poor,  Edward  Ballard  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods  constituted  this  committee.  The  records  of  the 
society  make  no  mention  of  this  action;  but  that  its  author 
was  John  A.  Poor  is  established  by  the  records  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1862.  John  A.  Poor,  “for  the  Committee,”  not 
only  reported  this  action  of  the  society  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature,  but  in  an  extended  memorial  addressed 
to  that  body,  he  asked  the  assistance  of  the  state  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  original  materials  of  our  early  history.  Having 
stated  what  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  done  in 
securing  such  materials  with  reference  to  their  own  early 
history,  Mr.  Poor  said:  “Historical  knowledge  has  ever 
been  regarded  among  civilized  nations  as  the  most  valuable 
of  intellectual  attainments,  as  it  connects  the  experience 
of  the  present  generation  with  that  of  all  former  times, 
and  sheds  light  upom  the  pathway  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  That  innate  fondness  of  all  men  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  has  taken  place,  before  they  were  called  to 
share  the  responsibilities  of  civil  society,  and  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  civil  obligation  as  understood 
among  men,  is  the  principal  feature  that  distinguishes  civil¬ 
ized  from  savage  life,  and  raises  individuals  and  nations  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  No  people  have  more  abundant 
cause  of  pride  in  their  history  or  their  institutions,  than 
those  of  Maine ;  for  here,  earlier  than  on  any  other  portion 
of  the  continent,  the  refined  intellects  of  the  old  world  found 
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civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  toleration  of  opinion;  and 
our  citizens  have  ever  maintained  a  hereditary  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  for  the  rights  of  persons  and  property.” 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  At  that  time,  however,  all  requests  for  money  were 
most  carefully  scrutinized  because  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  nation  in  the  Civil  War.  “Deterred  by  this  consid¬ 
eration  from  recommending  an  appropriation  as  prayed 
for,”  the  committee,  “in  hope  of  bringing  the  subject  more 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  advised 
that  the  memorial  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  next 
Legislature.”  This  was  done,  and  in  the  Legislature  of 
1863,  the  memorial  was  again  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  education,  which  after  a  full  hearing,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  was  still  in  progress,  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  procuring  copies 
of  original  documents  in  the  British  State  Paper  Office; 
and  the  appropriation  was  made.  Its  expenditure  was 
under  the  direction  of  President  Woods  of  Bowdoin  College, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  went 
to  England  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  society  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  records:  “A  resolution  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was,  on  motion,  laid 
on  the  table.”  Such  a  commemoration  had  been  suggested 
in  Mr.  Poor’s  Portland  and  New  York  address.  The  whole 
state,  he  said  had  “been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty.”  He  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  a  commemoration 
by  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Any  such  commemoration 
would  fall  far  short  of  what  he  would  regard  as  a  proper 
recognition  of  Gorges’  long  and  distinguished  services;  and 
his  busy  brain  was  already  at  work  for  a  celebration  having 
reference  to  Gorges  and  the  Popham  Colony,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  whole  state  should  be  invited  to  have  a  part; 
and,  doubtless,  it  was  Mr.  Poor’s  plea  that  laid  on  the  table 
the  resolution  for  a  commemoration  by  the  Historical 
Society. 

The  Civil  War  had  now  opened,  and  an  opportunity  for 
.  such  a  state-wide  commemoration  of  the  services  of  Gorges 
in  connection  with  Maine’s  beginnings  was  offered  by  the 
erection  of  two  new  United  States  forts,  one  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  and  one  in  Portland  Harbor.  They  must 
have  names  of  course,  and  Mr.  Poor  was  ready  with  appro¬ 
priate  suggestions.  November  18,  1861,  John  A.  Poor  and 
Reuel  Williams  of  Augusta  were  in  Washington  where  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  should  be  named 
Fort  Popham,  in  honor  of  George  Popham,  Governor  of  the 
first  English  Colony  in  New  England.  Later  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  citizens  of  Portland,  including  Mr.  Poor,  also 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  that  the 
fort  in  Portland  Harbor,  in  process  of  erection,  might  be 
named  Fort  Gorges  in  honor  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Maine.  Both  requests 
were  granted.  Two  commemorations  were  not  proposed, 
and  for  the  one  celebration  for  the  two  objects  in  view 
an  appropriate  day  was  found  in  the  next  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Popham  Colony,  August  29,  1607.  As 
this  anniversary  approached,  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  asked  its  president  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Bath,  through  its  mayor,  to 
the  proposed  celebration,  with  the  result  that  a  public 
meeting  in  Bath  was  called,  which  was  largely  attended 
not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Bath  but  by  residents  of  various 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  Addresses  were  made  by 
John  A.  Poor,  and  gentlemen  from  Bath  and  many  other 
parts  of  Maine.  A  large  committee,  representing  twenty- 
seven  cities  and  towns,  was  appointed  in  order  to  give  the 
celebration  the  widest  publicity,  while  the  representatives 
from  Bath,  Brunswick,  Topsham,  Phippsburg  and  George¬ 
town,  being  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  were  made  an 
executive  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  a  celebra¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  this  way  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  meeting  was  soon  carried  to  all  places  in  Maine  from 
Kittery  to  Calais.  Mr.  Poor  was  appointed  the  orator  of 
the  day.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  special  trains 
on  the  railroads,  and  from  Bath  to  Fort  Popham  excursion 
boats. 

The  29th  of  August,  1862,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing,  was  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  five  thousand  people 
from  different  parts  of  Maine  had  answered  the  commemo¬ 
ration  call.  The  place  of  assembly  was  the  parade  ground 
of  Fort  Popham,  whose  walls  as  yet  had  not  reached  their 
full  height.  The  site  of  the  fort  was  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Fort  St.  George,  the  colonists’  fort.  Here  were  held 
the  religious  services  of  the  day,  with  Bishop  Burgess 
officiating,  and  using  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  of  the  time 
of  King  James.  A  memorial  stone  for  insertion  in  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  fort  had  been  prepared  by  the  society,  and 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  were  present 
to  add  the  usual  ancient  Masonic  lites;  but  the  work  of 
construction  had  not  advanced  sufficiently  for  the  insertion 
of  the  commemoration  stone.  However,  the  usual  services 
on  such  an  occasion  were  not  omitted,  and  the  stone  was 
ceremonially  laid. 

Mr.  Poor’s  address  which  followed  called  attention  to 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Popham  Colony.  His 
opening  words  gave  fine  expression  to  thoughts  awakened 
by  scenes  made  forever  memorable  by  the  landing  of  the 
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first  New  England  colonists.  “We  commemorate  today,” 
said  Mr.  Poor,  “the  great  event  of  American  history.  We 
are  assembled  on  the  'spot  that  witnessed  the  first  formal 
act  of  possession  of  New  England  by  a  British  colony,  under 
the  authority  of  a  Royal  Charter.  We  have  come  here  to 
rejoice  in  the  manifold  blessings  that  have  flowed  to  us 
from  the  act — to  place  on  record  a  testimonial  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  that  day’s  work — and  to  transmit 
to  future  generations  an  expression  of  our  regard  for  the 
illustrious  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  England’s  title 
to  the  continent,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  history 
of  the  world.”  But  alike  in  his  mention  of  the  manifold 
blessings  that  are  ours  as  an  inheritance,  or  in  his  mention 
of  the  colonists  who  came  hither  through  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  Gorges,  Mr.  Poor,  in  his  address,  did  not  forget 
the  old  knight  and  his  Province  of  Maine.  “All  honor,” 
he  said,  “to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges”;  and  again  he  paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Father  of  English  Colonization 
in  America,  including  a  glowing  mention  of  Fort  Gorges, 
in  Portland  Harbor,  which  was  henceforth  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  Sir  Ferdinando  in  his  ancient  Province  of 
Mayne.  “Busy  hands,”  he  said,  “guided  by  consummate 
skill,  are  now  shaping  into  beauty  and  order  a  work  of 
enduring  strength  and  national  defense  that  does  honor  to 
his  name.”  Surely  it  is  not  time  but  science  that  leaves 
Fort  Gorges  already  a  relic  of  the  past.  Some  day  surely 
Maine  will  have  a  worthy  memorial  of  Gorges  and  his  un¬ 
wearied  labors  in  behalf  of  American  colonization. 

The  Popham  celebration  was  so  largely  attended  and 
awakened  so  much  public  interest  with  reference  to  the 
early  history  of  Maine  that  other  anniversaries  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  colonists  were  held  at  Fort  Popham  for  several 
years  following.  In  1863,  George  Folsom,  of  New  York, 
delivered  the  address.  No  new  original  material  referring 
to  the  Popham  colony  had  been  discovered  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  1849  of  William  Strachey’s  “Historie  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia”  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  of  London,  portions 
of  which  had  been  printed  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
in  1852.  But  the  Strachey  narrative  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  elaborate  work  having  reference  to  it  soon  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Folsom,  who  discovered  its  value  because 
of  the  use  of  the  Strachey  material  which  Mr.  Major  had 
made,  and  Mr.  Folsom  hastened  to  inform  the  Historical 
Society  in  Maine  concerning  this  new  story  of  the  Popham 
Colony.  “None  of  our  historians,”  he  said,  “have  possessed 
this  volume,  or  the  information  it  contains.”  The  printing 
of  Mr.  Folsom’s  address  was  called  for  at  the  time  by  the 
committee  which  represented  the  Historical  Society  at  the 
celebration ;  but  as  the  Society  was  not  likely  to  incur  the 
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expense  of  printing  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Folsom  himself  printed  his  address  while  at  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  England,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his  daughter 
following  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  bereavement,  however, 
that  no  change  of  time  or  place  could  heal. 

In  1864,  Hon.  E.  E.  Bourne  of  Kennebunk,  then  president 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  delivered  the  Popham 
Colony  address.  In  1865,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  was  his  successor.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  that  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
represent  its  membership  at  the  celebration  in  1866,  but 
there  is  no  report  of  later  meetings,  until  August  29,  1874, 
when  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  Pemaquid  in  its  Relation  to  our  Colonial 
History ,  which  was  published  in  volume  VII  of  the  Society's 
Collections,  first  series,  pp.  127-164,  dealing  principally  with 
Pemaquid  under  the  Stuarts. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  with  the  return 
of  the  new  national  life  everywhere  apparent  with  reference 
to  matters  which  of  necessity  had  been  held  in  abeyance 
during  the  battle  years,  Mr.  John  A.  Poor,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Historical  Society,  called  attention  to  its  library,  and 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  report  such  measure  as  they  might  deem) 
expedient  for  its  enlargement,  and  make  it  more  accessible 
to  its  members  and  the  public.  Here,  certainly,  was  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  a  new  era.  The  library  was 
in  a  dimly  lighted  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  chapel 
of  Bowdoin  College.  There  was  no  way  in  which  the  room 
could  be  heated,  and  for  more  than  half  of  each  year  the 
library,  on  this  account,  could  not  be  visited  even  for  a  few 
moments  without  great  discomfort.  It  was  also  inacces¬ 
sible.  In  fact  a  more  inaccessible  room  for  a  library  is 
hardly  imaginable,  and  there  was  need  of  enlargement  for 
books  and  for  library  conveniences.  Doubtless  much  could 
be  said,  and  was  said,  at  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  this 
condition  of  things  in  the  Society’s  library;  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Poor  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Gilman  and  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  (then 
Governor  of  Maine),  as  Mr.  Poor’s  associates.  Little  pres¬ 
ent  relief,  evidently,  was  possible,  and  probably  was  not 
expected,  but  in  the  action  then  taken  we  may  find  the 
beginnings  of  a  movement  that  at  length  brought  about  the 
removal  of  the  library  to  Portland. 

After  the  winter  spent  in  Ventnor,  and  among  friends  at 
other  places  in  England,  Mr.  Folsom  returned  to  his  home 
in  New  York,  and  was  again  with  his  friends  who  had  been 
his  associates  in  many  delightful  relations.  For  a  while 
they  were  delightful  still,  but  at  length  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  with  his  daughter,  Mr. 
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Folsom  again  embarked  for  Europe,  seeking  the  milder 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  Rome,  his  health  appar¬ 
ently  was  renewed,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  look  forward 
to  added  years  in  pursuits  that  he  loved,  and  in  which  he 
could  still  be  helpful  to  others.  As  the  Easter  festival  ap¬ 
proached,  he  attended  the  Good  Friday  services  at  the 
American  Chapel  in  Rome,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
Easter  Sunday  celebration  which  would  follow;  but  when 
the  day  dawned,  March  27,  1869,  and  the  words,  ‘‘He  is 
risen,”  were  proclaiming  their  message  of  joy  to  the  world, 
the  mortal  in  the  pilgrim  at  Rome  had  put  on  immortality 
and  was  silent  to  all  earthly  rejoicings. 

The  burial  services  were  held  in  New  York  in  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  were  attended  by  many  friends,  especially  by 
those  who  had  been  George  Folsom’s  associates  in  a  large 
number  of  useful  and  helpful  institutions  in  New  York  City. 
He  had  served  the  New  York  Historical  Society  as  its  li¬ 
brarian  from  1839  to  1842;  as  its  corresponding  secretary 
in  1843  and  1844;  and  as  a  member  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  one  of  the  council  from  1858  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  of  many 
other  learned  societies.  The  Ethnological  Society  elected 
him  as  its  president  in  1859,  and  he  was  still  its  president 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  also  president  of  the  Citizens 
Savings  Bank,  a  much  needed  and  prosperous  institution. 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  elected  him  a  Corre¬ 
sponding  Member  Dec.  29,  1836.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society,  in  its  tribute  to  Mr.  Folsom’s  memory,  entered  upon 
its  records  this  high  estimate  of  his  long  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ice:  “When  he  became  a  member  of  this  society  in  1837, 
it  was  in  circumstances  of  great  depression,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  of  decay.  With  zeal  and  energy  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  restoration  to  prosperity  and  usefulness;  and  the 
success  which  attended  his  efforts  entitled  him  to  our  last¬ 
ing  gratitude.  He  has  ever  since  been  its  warm,  active, 
and  cordial  friend,  always  conspicuous  for  the  earnest  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  on  him  in  the 
various  official  positions  he  occupied  in  the  society.” 

Meanwhile  a  favorable  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
state  in  the  work  of  securing  and  publishing  additional 
original  materials  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Maine, 
as  urged  so  strongly  at  different  times  by  Mr.  John  A.  Poor; 
and  the  Legislature,,  in  1867,  authorized  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  make  a  contract  with  the  society  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  volume  “containing  the  earliest  documents, 
charters,  and  other  State  papers  illustrating  the  history  of 
Maine.”  The  society  had  no  one  in  view  with  reference  to 
this  work,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  who  had  resigned  the 
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presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  about  to  visit  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  European  countries,  was  asked  to  serve  the 
society  again  as  its  agent  in  securing  a  competent  person 
for  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  volume.  In  England 
he  obtained  copies  of  important  documents  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  then  made  his  way  to  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  latter  country,  he  met  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  cartagrapher,  who  had  spent  four  years 
in  the  United  States,  during  which  time  he  had  made  for 
the  government  a  series  of  valuable  American  maps;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Woods  was  able  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Dr.  Kohl  for  the  preparation  of  the  proposed 
volume  relating  to  our  early  history. 

Dr.  Kohl’s  volume  was  published  by  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  in  1869.  Its  title,  A  History  of  the  Discovery  of 
Maine,  was  given  to  it  by  its  editor,  Hon.  William  Willis,  a 
former  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Kohl’s  title  however, 
follows:  A  History  of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America , 
particularly  the  Coast  of  Maine  from  the  Northmen  in  990 
to  the  Charter  of  Gilbert  in  1578.  No  word  has  come  down 
to  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  indicates  in  any  way  what 
Mr.  Poor  thought  or  said  concerning  Dr.  Kohl’s  work  after 
it  came  into  his  hands.  As  the  researches  of  the  scholarly 
German  commenced  with  the  tenth  century  and  ended  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1600,  where  Mr.  Poor’s  interest  in  colonial 
Maine  began,  its  pages  could  have  brought  to  him  only 
disappointment.  Doubtless,  for  the  same  reason,  the  vol¬ 
ume  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  the  members  of 
the  society  generally.  They  expected  new  and  important 
information  concerning  colonial  Maine,  and  colonial  Maine 
was  not  even  mentioned.  How  this  happened  the  editor 
in  his  preface  remarks:  “As  the  subject  was  investigated, 
it  grew  in  importance,  until  we  were  carried  back  for  an 
initial  point  to  the  penumbra  of  our  history,  in  the  earliest 
known  authentic  records  of  American  discovery.  And  we 
could  not  but  think  that  a  carefully  prepared  summary  of 
the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and 
the  later  voyages  along  the  coast  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  be  an  appropriate  and  interesting  introduction  to  the 
history  of  its  actual  and  permanent  colonization.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  however,  this  learned  volume  has  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  society’s  members.  Since  its  publication,  only 
nine  references  to  it  are  found  in  the  collections  of  the 
society.  These  are  from  four  contributors,  two  of  whom 
were  Mr.  Baxter  and  myself. 

Of  much  more  interest  while  in  England  was  Dr.  Woods’ 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  on  Western  Planting  written  by 
the  English  geographer  Richard  Hakluyt  in  1584,  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  “Voyages.”  Dr. 
Woods  first  heard  of  the  manuscript  while  in  search  of 
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some  historical  papers  at  Bristol  having  reference  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  became  especially  interested  in  it 
as  it  was  said  to  give  an  account  of  the  colonization  of 
Norumbega.  After  many  inquiries,  Dr.  Woods  learned  that 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  Hakluyt  in  the  library  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  in  Cheltenham.  Proceeding  to  that  place 
he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  Hakluyt’s  manu¬ 
script.  Later  he  learned  that  Hakluyt  made  three,  if  not 
four,  copies  besides  the  original,  which  he  probably  kept 
for  himself.  The  first  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
the  second  he  gave  to  Walsingham,  the  Queen’s  secretary; 
♦the  third  was  given  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  now 
had  been  “intrusted  the  work  of  planting  the  English  race 
on  the  shores  of  the  new  world”;  and  the  fourth  was  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps’  copy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
copies  may  be  brought  to  light,  said  Dr.  Woods  in  men¬ 
tioning  his  discovery.  “A  manuscript  .  .  .  relating  to  a 
subject  more  vital  than  any  other  to  the  welfare  of  England, 
could  hardly,  after  its  immediate  use,  been  treated  with 
neglect,  or  allowed  to  perish.”  After  Dr.  Woods’  return, 
there  was  some  delay  in  publishing  this  Hakluyt  manuscript 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed 
Dr.  Woods’  library  and  several  rare  volumes  essential  to 
his  work  as  the  editor  of  the  society’s  volume.  Happily 
at  that  time  the  Hakluyt  manuscript  was  elsewhere.  Not 
long  after  the  fire,  Dr.  Woods’  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  task  to  other  hands,  and  it 
was  not  until  1877  that  Hakluyt’s  work  appeared  at  length 
as  the  second  volume  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society’s 
Documentary  Series. 

During  this  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Hakluyt  vol¬ 
ume,  Mr.  Poor,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1870,  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  such 
measures  as  would  bring  into  the  society  added  funds,  en¬ 
large  its  library  and  museum,  and  make  the  same  more 
accessible;  also  to  consider  a  change  in  the  by-laws  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  society.  Such  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Poor  made  its  chairman.  At  a  field- 
day  meeting  at  York  that  summer,  he  read  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  introducing  new  source  material  with  reference 
to  early  colonization  movements  on  the  Maine  coast.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  he  attended  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Societies  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  early  history  of  the  two  states,  hav¬ 
ing  common  interests  because  of  the  close  relations  of 
Gorges  and  Mason. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1871,  Mr.  Poor  called  attention 
to  the  approaching  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  society,  and 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  he  suggested  a  plan  by  which  in 
his  opinion  such  an  anniversary  could  be  made  most  helpful 
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in  promoting  its  interests  in  Maine,  and  by  cooperation  with 
other  historical  societies  in  the  country.  For  an  appropriate 
observance  of  such  an  anniversary  there  should  be  ample 
preparation,  under  the  charge  of  a  large  committee.  Also 
the  other  historical  societies  in  the  country  should  be  in¬ 
vited,  as  an  expression  of  the  fellowship  and  cooperation  in 
a  common  work,  and  as  making  the  society  known  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  history  and  men  of  letters.  The  commmittee  should 
have  authority  to  invite  contributions  in  the  form  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  historical  documents,  books,  maps,  illustrating  the 
history  and  the  geographical  and  physical  features  of 
Maine.  The  anniversary  suggestion  required  time  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  no  action  was  taken.  Nor  is  there  any 
record  of  subsequent  action.  The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  society,  July  11,  1872,  however,  has  this  record:  “On 
motion  it  was  voted  that  the  society  now  adjourn  to  the 
Chemical  Lecture  Room  for  the  exercises  of  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  the  Society.  The  Society  accordingly  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  place  appointed  with  their  friends.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  divine  blessing 
wras  invoked  by  Prof.  John  S.  Sewall.  The  president  opened 
the  literary  exercises  of  the  occasion  by  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Society  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  ancient  records  and  papers,  illustrating  his  position 
by  facts  which  have  recently  come  under  his  observation  in 
York  County.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  reverend 
Secretary  on  the  history  of  the  Society  and  its  work,  with 
a  particular  and  extended  notice  of  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Willis,  LL.  D.,  late  president 
of  the  Society/' 

This  was  not  such  an  anniversary  celebration  as  Mr.  Poor 
had  suggested,  nor  was  he  present.  For  wrhat  had  hap¬ 
pened?  On  September  4th,  1871,  Mr.  Poor  left  his  office 
in  Portland  at  the  close  of  the  day,  expecting  to  return  in 
the  morning ;  but  wffien  the  morning  came  it  brought  to  the 
people  of  Portland  suddenly,  swiftly,  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Poor's  death  at  his  home  at  some  time  in  the  night. 
“Our  city,”  said  the  Portland  Transcript,  “has  never  been 
more  startled  by  any  sudden  stroke  of  death  among  its 
most  prominent  citizens  than  on  Tuesday  morning,  when 
it  was  announced  that  Hon.  John  A.  Poor  had  died  during 
the  night  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  He  was  seen  upon 
the  street  on  Monday  appearing  as  well  as  ever,  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  seen  him  can  forget  the  perfection  of  manly 
strength,  of  which  he  appeared  the  embodiment.  ...  In 
his  loss  w^e  mourn  a  public  benefactor.”  The  Argus,  in  an 
editorial  referring  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  city,  the 
state  and  the  nation  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Poor,  said:  “The 
death  of  such  a  man  is  a  great  public  calamity.  ...  To  no 
man  of  Portland  are  we  so  largely  indebted  for  the  pros- 
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perity  we  now  enjoy;  and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
another  to  supply  his  place.”  The  City  Government  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  resolutions  made  mention  of 
Mr.  Poor’s  important  public  labors.  At  the  funeral  service 
in  the  State  Street  Congregational  Church,  the  pastor,  Rev. 
E.  Y.  Hincks,  referred  to  the  active,  vigorous,  mental  powers 
of  the  deceased,  his  large  store  of  facts,  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles  that 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to  a  less  determined  and 
hopeful  man;  also  to  his  sagacity  in  originating  and  giving 
practical  effect  to  enterprises  beneficial  to  the  city,  state 
and  nation.  The  Maine  Historical  Society  asked  Mr.  Tuttle 
of  Boston  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  having  reference  to 
Mr.  Poor’s  many  activities.  As  he  had  already  accepted  a 
request  from  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  to  prepare  such  a  memorial,  Mr.  Tuttle  was  obliged 
to  decline  their  invitation.  The  society  then  asked  Mr. 
Tuttle  to  read  his  memorial  before  the  Historical  Society, 
and  this  he  did  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  in  Wiscassett, 
September  12,  1872. 

Worthy,  however,  as  were  all  these  appreciative  expres¬ 
sions  with  reference  to  Mr.  Poor’s  public  services,  they 
failed  to  measure  the  loss  which  the  Maine  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  had  sustained  by  his  death.  When,  in  1846,  he  was 
added  to  its  membership,  the  society  was  not  in  a  favor¬ 
able  situation,  and  with  a  scanty  library  it  had  accomplished 
little.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Folsom  of  New 
York  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  that 
year,  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  its  members  to  enlarged 
activity  by  an  address,  in  which  he  aimed  to  call  attention 
“to  the  early  discovery  and  settlement  of  Maine,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  work  of 
colonization.”  In  his  address  he  told  the  story  of  the  long 
and  unwearied  labors  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  colonial  efforts  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine, 
antedating  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
farther  down  the  coast.  It  was  this  story  that  greatly 
interested  and  thrilled  Mr.  Poor,  to  whom  the  story  was 
new;  and  his  awakened  thoughts  were  soon  inflamed  with 
a  desire  for  added  information  from  original  sources.  In 
this  way  it  was  not  long  before  his  knowledge  of  our  early 
history  exceeded  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  society. 
Indeed,  for  many  years  before  he  died,  Mr.  Poor  was  the 
one  man  in  the  society’s  membership,  who  was  calling  for 
still  larger  and  larger  acquisitions  of  historical  source 
materials.  From  these  came  inspiration  for  his  public 
addresses  and  the  Popham  celebration  of  our  colonial  be¬ 
ginnings.  He  was  the  society’s  orator  on  all  public  histori¬ 
cal  occasions,  and  was  everywhere  recognized  as  its  most 
prominent  member.  No  other  had  such  a  vision  of  the 
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society’s  possibilities.  The  day  of  his  death  was  a  dark 
day  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Were  there  any 
asking,  “Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  and  waiting  for 
an  answer? 

In  1872,  and  not  long  after  the  death  of  John  A.  Poor, 
Mr.  J.  Wingate  Thornton  of  Boston,  but  a  native  of  Saco, 
Maine,  was  singularly  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  amount 
of  original  materials  relating  to  the  early  history  of  colonial 
Maine.  In  an  English  bookseller’s  catalogue  which  he  was 
examining,  mention  was  made  of  a  document  containing  the 
autograph  of  Robert  Trelawny,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Plymouth,  England,  and  the  owner  of  a  patent  of  land  on 
Cape  Elizabeth.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society’s  Collections,  Mr.  Thornton  had  published  an  ex¬ 
tended  paper  on  “Ancient  Pemaquid,”  once  owned  by  Robert 
Aldworth  and  Gyles  Elbridge  of  Bristol,  England;  and  here 
was  the  name  of  another  grantee  of  land  that  interested 
Mr.  Thornton  because  of  personal  associations  connected 
with  a  locality  not  far  from  his  own  birthplace.  To  an 
antiquarian,  bom  in  Maine,  even  an  autograph  of  Robert 
Trelawny  possessed  a  value  which  appealed  very  strongly 
to  Mr.  Thornton;  and  at  once  he  wrote  to  the  bookseller 
for  the  document,  but  was  informed  that  it  had  been  sold 
to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Collins  Trelawny  of  Ham,  near  Plymouth, 
England.  By  correspondence  with  the  buyer  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  Mr.  Thornton  learned  that  Mr.  Collins  Trelawny  was 
a  descendant  of  Robert  Trelawny,  and  was  living  in  his 
ancestor’s  residence;  also,  that  in  it  there  was  a  chest  con¬ 
taining  the  business  correspondence  of  his  ancestor  with 
John  Winter,  the  agent  in  charge  of  Robert  Trelawny’s 
affairs  at  Richmond’s  Island  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  This 
information  was  sufficient  to  give  an  antiquarian  no  ordi¬ 
nary  thrill,  and  Mr.  Thornton  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to 
his  correspondent  a  request  for  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
chest,  stating  as  a  reason  for  such  a  request  that  he  was 
bora  not  very  far  from  the  scene  of  Robert  Trelawny’s 
American  interests. 

Hitherto,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  not  known 
that  Robert  Trelawny’s  original  grant  of  Richmond’s  Island 
and  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Cape  Elizabeth  was  in 
existence,  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  History  of  Portland,  stating 
that  the  wife  of  a  descendent  of  Robert  Jordan,  “needing 
some  paper  to  keep  her  pastry  from  burning,  took  from  a 
chest  of  papers  Trelawny’s  patent  and  used  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  When  the  list  came,  however,  Mr.  Thornton  found 
that  among  the  contents  of  the  chest  there  was  not  only 
correspondence  having  relation  to  Robert  Trelawny’s  busi¬ 
ness  interests  at  Richmond’s  Island,  but  also  the  original 
grant  of  his  Cape  Elizabeth  lands.  At  once  Mr.  Thornton 
saw  the  great  historical  value  of  the  documents  and  corre- 
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spondence  relating  to  the  early  colonial  history  of  Maine, 
and  he  suggested  to  his  correspondent  at  Ham  that  these 
original  Trelawny  papers  would  find  a  suitable  place  for 
their  use  and  preservation  with  other  valuable  historical 
papers  and  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society.  The  suggestion  was  favorably  received, 
and  in  due  time  Mr.  Thornton  received  from  Mr.  Collins 
Trelawny  the  chest  and  its  contents  as  a  gift  to  the 
Historical  Society. 

At  that  time  in  the  society  there  was  no  John  A.  Poor 
to  voice  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  this  large  and  valu¬ 
able  historical  material  relating  to  early  orderly  business 
transactions  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Mr.  Thornton,  how¬ 
ever,  was  asked  to  arrange  the  correspondence  in  its  proper 
order,  and  have  the  papers  copied  for  printing  by  the  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Not  only  are  the  records  of  the  society 
few  with  reference  to  this  gift,  but  they  are  provokingly 
lacking  in  needful  dates.  To  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter  we  are 
indebted  for  the  mention  of  1872  as  the  year  when  Mr. 
Thornton’s  attention  was  called  to  the  autograph  of  Robert 
Trelawny  offered  for  sale  in  England.  A  supplementary 
note,  Feb.  18,  1875,  however,  records  a  request  to  Mr. 
Thornton  to  inform  his  correspondent  that  the  society  would 
publish  such  of  the  papers  “as  would  subserve  the  interests 
of  history  in  a  separate  volume.”  The  record  of  the  annual 
meeting,  July  13,  1877,  states:  “The  matter  of  publishing 
the  Trelawny  Papers  has  been  before  the  committee.  These 
papers  are  in  preparation  under  the  editorial  care  of  J.  W. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  No  contract  for  printing  has 
yet  been  made.” 

How  far  Mr.  Thornton  had  proceeded  in  his  task  was 
unknown.  He  had  certainly  arranged  and  copied  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Robert  Trelawny,  Winter  and  others,  and  had 
received  some  sheets  of  the  Trelawny  Papers  from  the 
printer,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  March  14,  1878, 
Gen.  John  Marshall  Brown  announced  Mr.  Thornton’s  seri¬ 
ous  illness,  and  suggested  that  the  society  should  send  to 
him  an  expression  of  its  sympathy,  and  its  hope  of  a  speedy 
recovery,  which  was  done.  In  the  records  of  the  annual 
meeting,  July  12,  1878,  this  brief  entry  follows:  “The  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Trelawny  Papers  was  instructed  to  inform 
Mr.  C.  T.  C.  Trelawny  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thornton.” 
Doubtless  the  committee  attended  to  this  duty,  but  I  find 
no  record  of  it. 

Not  until  July  9,  1880,  is  mention  made  of  any  added 
action  by  the  society  with  reference  to  the  Trelawny  Papers. 
Then  the  following  entry  appeared  in  the  records :  “Action 
to  proceed  with  the  printing  of  the  Trelawny  papers,  and 
Gen.  John  Marshall  Brown  was  requested  to  superintend 
the  work.”  It  was  work  in  which  Gen.  Brown  had  been 
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greatly  interested  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  Robert  Trelawny’s  papers  relating  to  his  Cape 
Elizabeth  affairs;  and  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  pleas¬ 
ing  anticipations.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  own 
work  in  connection  with  the  Trelawny  Papers,  however, 
when  the  death  of  his  father,  John  B.  Brown,  brought  upon 
him  business  cares  which  required  his  attention,  and  he 
promptly  decided  to  relinquish  this  exceedingly  attractive 
literary  appointment. 

The  officers  of  the  society  now  had  additional  time  for  a 
more  thorough  consideration  of  the  best  possible  form  in 
which  this  original  historical  material  should  appear  for 
use  by  historical  literary  workers.  Also  there  was  need 
of  consideration  with  reference  to  Gen.  Brown’s  successor. 
Happily  here  a  movement  for  the  removal  of  the  Society’s 
library  and  museum  from  Brunswick  to  Portland, — at  first 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Poor,  and  advocated  by  Gen.  Brown 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1876, — had  furnished  the  man 
needed  for  such  a  task.  Gen.  Brown’s  resolution  for  the 
removal  was  defeated,  but  the  movement  did  not  end. 
Among  the  new  members  elected  from  Portland  in  1878, 
who  favored  the  removal  was  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  removal  was  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense.  At  Brunswick,  the  society  had  the  free  use  of  its 
location.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  an  equally  favor¬ 
able  location  in  Portland  should  be  found  in  order  to  remove 
the  objection  to  removal.  This  was  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Baxter.  The  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  which 
hitherto  had  occupied  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  City 
Building  free  of  expense,  had  now  removed  to  its  new 
building  on  Elm  Street.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  which  Mr.  Baxter  recognized;  and 
an  application  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Government  for  the 
free  use  of  the  vacated  rooms  by  the  Historical  Society  was 
soon  secured.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  society,  not  long 
after,  the  offer  of  the  city  was  accepted,  and  the  removal 
of  the  society  from  Brunswick  was  authorized  with  little 
opposition,  November  28,  1880. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  those  in  the  society 
who  were  most  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  Trelawny 
Papers  had  their  attention  directed  to  Mr.  Baxter,  and  he 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  editorial  work.  He  had  now 
withdrawn  from  his  business  pursuits,  and  welcomed  the 
task.  There  was  no  one  among  the  members  of  the  society 
so  well  prepared  for  such  a  work,  and  he  entered  upon  it 
with  enthusiasm.  The  work  of  his  predecessors  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Abundant  explanatory  notes  were  provided  with 
reference  to  the  letters,  adding  greatly  to  their  value,  but 
also  as  showing  the  connection  of  the  correspondence  with 
contemporary  history.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Baxter  added 
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additional  material  relating  to  persons  mentioned  in  the 
letters,  and  an  appendix  containing  matters  of  great  col¬ 
lateral  interest.  Also*  Mr.  C.  T.  Collins  Trelawny  contri¬ 
buted  a  carefully  prepared  memorial  of  Robert  Trelawny, 
his  ancestor;  and  as  he  died  before  the  printing  of  the 
volume  was  completed,  Mr.  Baxter  added  at  the  close  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  Collins  Trelawny’s  memory.  The 
whole  made  a  noble  volume  of  520  pages  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  early  history  of  colonial  Maine. 
No  like  volume  of  original  material  from  that  early  period 
of  the  Province  of  Maine  had  come  down  to  us,  and  it 
answered  the  call  for  information  concerning  our  colonial 
beginnings  that  had  hitherto  been  lacking. 

For  the  high  quality  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Trelawny  Papers,  Mr.  Baxter  received  praise  from  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  also  in  much 
wider  historical  circles.  But  such  editorial  work  wrould  not 
fulfill  the  purposes  he  had  formed  with  reference  to  his 
future  life-work.  There  was  need  that  the  original  source 
materials  having  reference  to  colonial  Maine  should  not  only 
be  brought  to  light  and  printed,  but  they  should  be  used 
fairly  and  intelligently  in  the  preparation  of  historical  works 
based  upon  such  materials.  While  the  Trelawny  Papers 
were  in  the  printer’s  hands,  Mr.  Baxter  invited  one  evening 
to  his  house  a  few  members  of  the  Historical  Society  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  organization  of  a  society  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of  monographs  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  voyages  and  discoveries  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  presenting  the  matter,  and  his  suggestions 
concerning  financial  considerations,  were  so  helpful  that  a 
society,  known  as  the  Gorges  Society,  recalling  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  early  enterprises  on  our 
Maine  coast,  was  soon  organized  with  Mr.  Baxter  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Banks,  then  connected  with  the  Marine  Hospital 
near  Portland;  and  the  initial  volume,  published  by  the 
Gorges  Society,  was  a  political  pamphlet  edited  by  him  of 
the  Stuart  Restoration  in  England,  entitled,  “New  England’s 
Vindication”  by  Henry  Gardiner.  Dr.  Banks  called  it  “an 
arraignment  of  the  Puritanical  element”  in  New  England, 
its  author  drawing  his  information  from  Edw7ard  Godfrey, 
who,  as  Dr.  Banks  said,  “had  participated  in  all  the  trials 
of  colonization  in  Maine  from  1629  to  1655.” 

From  material  in  the  Trelawny  Papers,  and  also  from 
that  obtained  in  England  through  advertisements  in  periodi¬ 
cals  and  correspondence  with  English  antiquaries,  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter  already  had  in  preparation  a  monograph  on  George 
Cleeve,  the  founder  of  Portland.  As  the  second  volume 
published  by  the  Gorges  Society,  it  w7as  entitled,  “George 
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Cleeve  of  Casco  Bay,  1630-1667,”  though  the  page  headings 
of  the  volume,  perhaps,  afford  a  better  title,  “George  Cleeve 
and  his  Times.”  In  the  Trelawny  Papers,  Mr.  Baxter  found 
George  Cleeve  living,  in  1631,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink  River  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  not 
far  from  Richmond’s  Island.  John  Winter,  Trelawny ’s 
agent,  soon  informed  Cleeve  that  he  was  trespassing  on 
Trelawny’s  rights;  and  because  of  the  proof  furnished  by 
Winter,  Cleeve,  with  his  family  and  a  partner,  Richard 
Tucker,  passed  around  the  rocky  point  eastward  in  their 
boat,  and  entering  what  is  now  Portland  Harbor,  made  their 
future  home  on  the  neck  of  land  then  known  by  its  Indian 
name,  Machegonne.  Mr.  Baxter’s  volume  is  the  story  of 
George  Cleeve’s  possession  of  Machegonne,  and  of  his  efforts 
and  trials  of  many  kinds  connected  therewith.  It  makes  a 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages,  including 
collateral  documents  relating  to  Cleeve,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  citizens  of  Portland  had  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  founder  of  their  city.  “On  this  side  of  the  water,” 
said  Mr.  Baxter,  “I  found  opinions  hostile  to  him  prevalent, 
and  gathering  every  scrap  which  I  could  find  relating  to 
him,  I  followed  these  opinions  to  their  sources  so  far  as 
possible.  The  result  is,  that  I  feel  myself  repaid  for  my 
labor  in  being  able  to  dispel  many  erroneous  opinions  which 
are  entertained  of  him,  adopted  principally  from  Sullivan, 
who  was  a  careless  and  unreliable  writer,  who  adopted  them 
generally  from  persons  inimical  to  Cleeve.” 

At  the  field-day  excursion  to  Richmond’s  Island,  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1884,  Mr.  Baxter  gave  the  members  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  and  their  guests  a  very  vivid  account  of 
early  matters  on  this  part  of  the  Maine  coast  from  the 
source  materials  derived  from  the  Trelawny  Papers,  and 
the  source  material  in  his  volume  on  George  Cleeve.  Men¬ 
tion  of  other  volumes  published  by  the  Gorges  Society  will 
be  made  later. 

At  this  time,  possibly  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Baxter  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  history  of  Maine  from  the  period  of 
discovery  and  colonization,  and  had  commenced  to  gather 
the  materials  for  such  a  work,  with  the  assistance  of  re¬ 
search  workers  and  copyists  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
while  this  work  of  preparation  was  in  progress,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  undertaking,  having  decided  to  limit  his  literary 
labors  to  works  of  a  general  character.  Little  was  known 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  so 
prominently  connected  for  many  years  with  colonial  efforts 
in  his  Province  of  Maine.  The  known  materials  for  such  a 
work  were  scanty,  as  Mr.  Baxter  soon  learned.  No  original 
documents  relating  to  Gorges  were  known  to  exist  in  Eng¬ 
lish  archives,  except  some  papers  in  the  British  Museum 
having  reference  to  Gorges’  connection  with  the  Essex 
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rebellion ;  and  a  relative  of  the  family,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  Gorges,  wrote  to  Mr.  Baxter,  that,  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  investigate*  the  history  of  the  Gorges  family, 
he  doubted  whether  any  original  papers  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
were  then  extant.  This,  however,  did  not  discourage  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  in  1885  he  sailed  with  his  family  to  England 
to  do  some  research  work  of  his  own.  London  was  made 
the  center  of  his  historical  activities  because  of  the  large 
manuscript  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  the  London 
Record  Office,  the  Library  in  Lambeth  Palace,  and  in  many 
private  libraries.  Nearly  a  year  was  largely  spent  by  Mr. 
Baxter  in  search  of  original  materials  with  reference  to 
Gorges,  especially  in  the  libraries  and  collections  of  promi¬ 
nent  men  whose  ancestors  were  prominent  in  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando’s  time.  And  so  richly  was  the  search  rewarded  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Baxter  had  in  his  possession 
copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
larger  portion  of  the  originals  bore  Gorges’  signature. 
From  these  materials,  after  his  return  to  Portland,  Mr. 
Baxter  prepared  his  monumental  work  in  three  volumes, 
entitled,  “Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his  Province  of 
Maine,”  published  by  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston  in  1890. 

Before  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  England,  the  Council  of  the 
Gorges  Society  had  assigned  to  me  the  preparation  of  the 
third  volume  of  its  publications,  which  was  to  bear  the  title, 
“Rosier’s  Relation  of  Waymouth’s  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of 
Maine,  1605.”  The  problems  connected  with  this  voyage 
had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society.  The  discussion  should  have  ended 
when,  in  January,  1859,  Mr.  George  Prince  of  Bath  read  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  in  Augusta  in  which  these 
problems  were  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  original  “Rela¬ 
tion”  by  James  Rosier,  who  accompanied  Waymouth  as  the 
historian  of  the  voyage.  In  connection  with  the  Popham 
Colony  celebration,  however,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ballard  of 
Brunswick,  the  editor  of  the  memorial  volume,  returning  to 
the  views  of  the  late  John  McKeen,  sent  Waymouth  again 
up  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin,  paying  no  attention 
to  Rosier’s  “Relation.”  Having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter,  I  availed  myself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  society  again  to  Rosier’s  “Relation”  as  the 
only  original  source  material  of  Waymouth’s  voyage,  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  its  clear,  definite  statements 
harmonize  with  the  statements  of  those  who  send  Way¬ 
mouth  up  the  Penobscot  or  the  Kennebec.  My  paper  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  Nov.  16,  1881, 
and  it  was  because  of  my  familiarity  with  Rosier’s  “Rela¬ 
tion”  that  I  was  asked  to  prepare  for  the  Gorges  Society 
the  volume  that  had  been  assigned  to  me.  There  was  an 
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original  copy  of  Rosier’s  “Relation’’  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  very  little  was 
known  about  George  Waymouth ;  and  while  I  was  preparing 
my  notes  on  the  “Relation,”  Mr.  Baxter  announced  his  plans 
for  research  work  in  England.  Here  again  was  my  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  remember,  while  in 
England,  my  needs  concerning  Waymouth. 

He  did  so  as  if  the  needs  were  his  own.  His  most  valu¬ 
able  discovery  was  a  large  manuscript  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  the  King’s  library  in  the 
British  Museum  written  by  Waymouth  and  entitled  The 
Jewell  of  Artes.  It  deals  with  navigation,  ship-building, 
fortifications,  gunnery,  etc.,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
pages  of  drawings,  many  of  them  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
several  in  colors.  Evidently  it  was  written  by  Waymouth 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  secure  to  him  desired  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  king’s  service,  as  it  was  presented  to  James  I 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1603,  as  the  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  king  shows.  That  no  response  followed  must 
have  been  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Waymouth.  As 
one  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  of  King  James,  however, 
it  came  later  into  the  King’s  library  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  Mr.  Baxter  found  it,  and  on  his  return  was  able  to 
offer  me  large  information  concerning  Waymouth  not  acces¬ 
sible  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Baxter  also  found  while  in  England  at  that  time  that 
Waymouth,  under  the  patronage  of  a  society  of  London 
merchants,  made  an  attempt  in  1602  to  reach  the  East 
Indies  by  water  between  Greenland  and  the  American 
continent.  Before  he  sailed,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  him 
a  letter  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  “great,  mighty  and 
invincible  Emperor  of  Cathaia.”  But  Waymouth  found  the 
thoroughfare  closed,  and  abandoned  the  search.  The 
Queen’s  letter  disappeared  after  Waymouth’s  return. 
About  a  century  ago  in  London  when  workmen  were  tearing 
away  an  old  closet  in  a  house  where  repairs  were  being 
made,  this  letter,  written  on  vellum  with  an  illuminated 
border,  and  signed  by  the  Queen,  also  bearing  her  seal,  was 
brought  to  light.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London 
printed  the  letter  in  its  proceedings,  adding  the  Queen’s 
signature  and  seal  in  facsimile.  Again  the  letter  of  the 
Queen  disappeared  but  in  its  printed  form  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  Mr.  Baxter  found  it,  and 
on  his  return  he  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  gave  it  to 
me  to  use  in  the  introduction  to  Rosier’s  “Relation”  of 
Waymouth’s  voyage. 

Also  while  in  England,  and  engaged  in  research  work  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  Mr.  Baxter  discovered 
that  he  had  before  him  a  package  of  papers  sent  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  by  Governor  Dummer  of  the  Province  of 
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Massachusetts  Bay  in  1725.  On  the  package  was  this 
memorandum;  “Thirty-one  papers  produced  by  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  in  Proof  of  the  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  lands  between  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
of  Several  Deprivations  committed  by  the  French  and 
Indians  between  1720  and  June  1725/’  Mr.  Baxter’s  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  papers  convinced  him  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  formidable  indictment  especially  against  Pere  Se- 
bastion  Rale,  concerning  whom  and  the  Indians  at  Norridge- 
wock  Mr.  Baxter  already  had  become  somewhat  familiar  in 
the  disclosures  of  other  manuscript  material,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  he  obtained  copies  of  these  papers.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  after  his  return, 
Mr.  Baxter  called  attention  to  this  material.  Because  of 
some  intimations  of  disapproval  and  even  objection  in  the 
discussion  by  some  members  of  the  society,  he  carried  the 
matter  no  farther,  but  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  together 
from  the  English,  French,  and  Massachusetts  archives  all 
the  facts  relating  to  these  disclosures  and  print  them.  This 
he  did  in  a  volume  entitled,  “The  Pioneers  of  New  France 
in  New'  England,  with  Contemporary  Letters  and  Docu¬ 
ments”  ;  and  the  volume  w^as  published  in  1894  by  Joel  Mun- 
sell  and  Sons,  Albany,  New  York.  In  its  relation  to  matters 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  volume,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  contributions  to  Maine’s  earlier 
history. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  had  now  been  in  the  City 
Building,  Portland,  about  six  years.  The  use  of  these 
rooms  during  this  time  had  borne  gratifying  witness  to  the 
value  of  the  removal  from  Brunswick;  but  the  rooms  were 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  and  in  case  of  fire  the 
society’s  loss  in  its  library  and  cabinet  would  be  a  serious 
one.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  June  10,  1877,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Baxter,  in  planning  a  new  building  for 
the  Portland  Public  Library,  had  included  in  his  plan  ample 
accommodations  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

This  building  on  Congress  Street,  between  High  and  State 
Streets,  bears  on  its  front,  over  the  entrance,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “The  Baxter  Building.”  In  these  ampler  and  more 
desirable  accommodations  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
found  rapidly  increasing  prosperity.  In  its  large  hall  the 
meetings  of  the  society  were  much  more  largely  attended 
than  formerly.  The  new  original  source  material  secured 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  also  that  secured  by  other  historical 
research  workers  about  the  same  time,  required  the  re¬ 
writing  of  very  much  of  our  early  colonial  history  published 
before  the  discovery  of  such  material.  Aside  from  that 
supplied  by  Mr.  Baxter,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
much  valuable  original  material  became  available  with  the 
publication  in  1890  of  Alexander  Brown’s  “Genesis  of  the 
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United  States.”  It  was  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Brown  to  include 
in  this  publication  every  document  relating  to  the  plantation 
of  North  America  by  Englishmen  and  disclosing  the  contest 
between  England  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  soil 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America.  While  pre¬ 
paring  this  monumental  work,  Dr.  Brown,  a  Virginian, 
asked  President  Cleveland’s  assistance  in  securing  such 
original  materials  in  Spanish  archives  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  to  Spain,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Dr.  Curry  was 
not  only  a  ripe  scholar,  but  one  especially  interested  in  early 
American  history;  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Spain 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Dr.  Brown  a  hitherto 
unknown  map  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  made  in  1610  by  an 
English  engineer  whom  King  James  sent  to  Virginia  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  found  in  the  library  at  Simancas,  as 
also  was  found  the  correspondence  of  Velasco,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  London,  having  reference  to  the  map,  showing 
that  the  surveyor,  having  accomplished  his  task,  returned 
to  England  late  in  1610,  and  laid  his  map  before  the  king. 
That  is  the  last  information,  so  far  as  is  now  knowm,  con¬ 
cerning  the  map  in  England.  On  examining  the  Simancas 
map,  Dr.  Brown  found  in  it  evidences  that  the  New  England 
part  embodied  the  maps  of  Gosnold,  Archer,  Pring,  Champ¬ 
lain  and  Waymouth,  of  which  only  the  maps  of  Champlain 
have  come  down  to  us.  That  all  of  them  made  maps  is  well 
known,  and  that  the  maps  disappeared  in  England  long  ago 
is  also  w'ell  known.  The  very  great  value  of  this  Simancas 
map  of  1610  to  us  in  Maine,  therefore,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  presents  the  map-work  of  the  early  voyagers  on  the 
Maine  coast  hitherto  unknown.  Familiar  names  greet  us 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  Cape  Porpus,  Sagadahock,  Cine- 
baque  (Kennebec),  Pemerogat  (Pentagoet,  Penobscot),  lies 
de  Mountes  Deserts,  He  haute,  etc.,  Monhegan,  called  St. 
George  by  Waymouth,  is  correctly  located,  and  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  islands  along  the  coast  are  largely  represented 
considering  the  scale  upon  which  the  map  is  drawn.  Such 
marked  features  of  the  landfall  as  the  Camden  and  Union 
Mountains  are  indicated,  and  a  single  mountain  west  of  the 
Kennebec  may  be  intended  to  represent  Mt.  Washington  as 
seen  on  a  clear  day  from  vessels  on  the  Maine  coast  south 
of  Small  Point  and  Richmond’s  Island. 

But  this  Simancas  map  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  be¬ 
cause  of  its  preservation  of  Waymouth’s  “perfect  Geo- 
graphicall  map.”  Hitherto,  the  advocates  of  the  St. 
George’s  theory  as  to  the  river  discovered  bv  Waymouth, 
had  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  meet  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  advocates  of  the  Kennebec  theory,  viz.: 
that  on  Capt.  John  Smith’s  map  of  1614,  and  on  the  “Figu¬ 
rative  map”  of  the  same  year,  the  St.  George’s  river  has 
no  place;  also  that  on  Champlain’s  large  map  of  1632  it 
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hardly  attracts  attention.  Any  force  of  this  argument  is 
destroyed  by  the  Simancas  map  of  1610.  Here,  the  St. 
George’s  river,  under  its  Indian  name,  Tahanock,  is  deline¬ 
ated  with  singular  accuracy.  The  St.  George’s  river  has 
this  marked  peculiarity,  that  on  either  side  from  its  mouth, 
for  some  distance,  are  large  coves  by  which  the  breadth  of 
the  river  is  greatly  extended.  On  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
Charts  these  coves  are  designated  Deep  Cove,  Gay  Cove, 
Turkey  Cove,  Maple  Juice  Cove,  Otis  Cove,  Watts  Cove, 
Cutter’s  Cove,  Broad  Cove,  and  Hyler’s  Cove.  Rosier  noted 
this  feature  of  the  river  in  his  “Relation.”  “There  were 
on  both  sides,”  he  says,  “every  half  mile  very  gallant 
coues”;  and  Waymouth’s  “perfect  map”  could  hardly  fail 
to  indicate  this  noteworthy  peculiarity.  Certainly  the 
Simancas  map  does  not.  Further,  the  river  Waymouth  dis¬ 
covered  and  ascended  at  length  “trended  westward  into  the 
maine.”  So  does  the  St.  George’s  River  at  Thomaston,  and 
such  a  trend  there  is  in  the  Tahanock  on  the  Simancas  map 
of  1610.  Moreover,  Rosier  says  that  Waymouth,  when  he 
ascended  the  river  the  second  time,  took  with  him  a  “crosse 
to  erect  at  that  point.”  What  does  the  mark  of  a  cross  on 
the  Simancas  map  at  this  point  signify  but  the  cross  which 
Waymouth  erected  there  as  a  token  of  English  discovery 
and  possession?  Also,  when  on  his  approach  to  our  Maine 
coast,  Waymouth’s  first  anchorage  was  north  of  Monhegan. 
“From  hence,”  says  Rosier,  “we  might  disceme  the  maine 
land  from  the  west-south-west  to  the  east-north-east,  and 
a  great  way  (as  it  then  seemed,  and  we  after  found  it). 
.  .  .  we  might  discerne  very  high  mountaines.”  Such  are 
the  Union  and  Camden  mountains  as  they  appear  from  the 
location  mentioned. 

The  “Genesis  of  the  United  States”  was  not  published 
until  late  in  1890,  nearly  four  years  after  the  publication 
of  Rosier’s  “Relation”  by  the  Gorges  Society,  so  that  I  was 
not  able  to  use  in  it  the  valuable  source  material  which  Dr. 
Brown’s  helpful  work  furnished.  An  early  copy  of  the 
“Genesis,”  however,  came  into  my  hands,  and  on  February 
26,  1891,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  I 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Simancas  Map  of  1610,”  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  this  map  as  furnishing  new 
original  source  material  with  reference  to  Waymouth’s 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1605,  and  it  was  published 
a  few  months  after  in  volume  VII  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Society’s  Collections. 

But  the  map  of  1610,  and  the  correspondence  relating  to 
it,  were  not  the  only  important  matters  brought  to  light  in 
the  library  at  Simancas  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Curry 
and  in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Brown’s  “Genesis  of  the  United 
States.”  Another  discovery,  and  one  of  very  great  interest 
and  value  in  connection  with  early  colonization  efforts  on 
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the  Maine  coast,  was  a  plan  of  St.  George's  Fort,  erected  by 
the  Popham  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in 
1607.  Rev.  Henry  0.  Thayer,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  and  especially  familiar  with  early 
colonization  matters  on  that  river,  had  in  preparation  for 
the  Gorges  Society  as  its  -  fifth  volume  his  “Sagadahoc 
Colony,”  and  the  press  work  of  the  earlier  pages  was  in 
progress  when  the  “Genesis  of  the  United  States”  appeared 
with  its  original  plan  of  the  fort  built  by  the  colonists.  An 
examination  of  the  plan  in  advance  of  its  publication  in  the 
“Genesis”  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Thayer,  but  although 
already,  in  connection  with  his  task,  he  had  formed  the 
conclusion  that  St.  George’s  Fort,  erected  by  the  colonists, 
did  not  stand  on  the  location  of  the  present  Fort  Popham, 
he  saw  at  once  that  the  plan  was  of  great  value  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  location  of  the  original  fort;  and  through  the 
United  States  minister  to  Spain  a  copy  of  the  Simancas 
original  was  obtained  for  his  use.  It  was  also  helpful  to 
Mr.  Thayer  in  adjusting  the  outlines  of  the  fort  and  its 
surroundings  to  the  existing  topography. 

How  did  the  plan  of  the  fort  find  its  way  to  Spain?  In 
the  same  way  as  the  map  of  1610,  two  or  three  years  later. 
The  “Genesis  of  the  United  States”  furnishes  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  reference  to  it.  The  Spanish  king  was  un¬ 
remitting  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  latest  information 
concerning  English  colonization  schemes,  and  the  Spanish 
minister  in  London  found  early  opportunities  to  please  the 
king.  The  plan  of  the  fort,  as  the  correspondence  shows, 
came  into  the  minister’s  hands  early  in  September,  1608, 
and  he  forwarded  it  to  the  king  with  a  letter  written  Sep¬ 
tember  10.  This  plan  of  St.  George’s  Fort,  preserved  so 
long  in  the  library  at  Simancas,  may  be  the  original  plan. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  original  is  not  in  England. 
On  a  Field  Day  at  Fort  Popham,  September  3  and  4,  1891, 
the  members  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  had  an  early 
opportunity  to  see  the  plan  of  St.  George’s  Fort,  and  to 
hear  Mr.  Thayer’s  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  site 
of  the  fort. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  Maine  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety’s  publication  of  its  new  source  material  relating  to  the 
beginnings  of  colonial  Maine,  the  most  extravagant  claims, 
having  reference  to  Pemaquid,  continued  to  find  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  and  also  into  the  meetings  of  the 
society.  At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  stated  that  the 
date  1607  had  recently  been  placed  on  the  great  boulder 
included  in  the  limits  of  the  old  Pemaquid  fort,  and  an 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  its  significance  which  no  one  was 
able  to  answer.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in 
1894  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Lincoln  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Pemaquid  Monument  Association, 
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inviting  the  members  of  the  state  society  to  unite  with  them 
in  a  Field  Day  excursion  to  Pemaquid.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  and  on  one  of  the  appointed  dates,  September  6 
and  7,  two  papers  were  read,  one  by  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
and  one  by  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Thayer,  the  author  of  “The  Saga¬ 
dahoc  Colony/’  He  first  mentioned  briefly  “all  that  history 
now  teaches  concerning  Pemaquid  previous  to  1625,”  and 
added:  “Conjecture,  assumption,  inference,  vague  belief, 
may  hold  to  the  presence  and  operations  of  Europeans  in 
that  period  or  actual  entry  upon  the  land,  but  historical 
materials  thus  far  discovered  give  no  evidence,  rather  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  facts.”  First  Mr.  Thayer  called  attention 
to  R.  K.  Sewall’s  paper  at  the  Popham  celebration  in  1862, 
in  which  Mr.  Sewall  asserted  “that  members  of  the  Popham 
company  after  the  evacuation  of  Sagadahoc  sought  out 
Pemaquid,  and  there  renewed  and  maintained  colonial  hold¬ 
ings  on  our  coast.”  The  historical  fact  with  reference  to 
the  colonists  is  that  they  “all  returned.”  Abridged  state¬ 
ments  by  the  old  writers,  Mr.  Thayer  cited  as  follows: 
“After  a  winter’s  stay  they  returned;  soon  deserted  and 
returned  for  England;  colonists  returned;  abandoned  their 
enterprise  and  set  sail  for  England;  Justice  Popham  dying, 
all  fell;  Colony  sent  out  has  returned  in  sad  plight.  Then 
more  precisely, — all  resolved  to  quit  the  place  and  to  away; 
would  stay  no  longer  in  the  country;  they  all  returned  to 
England  in  1608.”  Then  Mr.  Thayer  cites  the  materials 
used  by  Mr.  Sewall  to  give  support  to  his  unsubstantial 
stricture.  French  missionaries,  he  says,  report  English 
people  at  Pemaquid  in  1608-9;  to  which  Mr.  Thayer  replies, 
“This  is  a  most  obtuse  misrepresentation  of  the  Jesuit  nar¬ 
ration,  for  the  original  has  no  reference  to  Pemaquid.”  Mr. 
Sewall  claimed  that  “French  authorities  on  English  coloni¬ 
zation  assert  Pemaquid  to  have  been  the  first  point  which 
was  occupied  by  the  English.”  To  this  Mr.  Thayer  makes 
reply,  “The  original  stands  in  the  present  tense,  not  the 
past, — ‘is  occupied,’  not  was  occupied.  Monsieur  Cadillac, 
in  a  trip  of  inspection  of  the  coast  from  Passamaquoddy  to 
Boston  in  1690,  referred  to  Pemaquid  in  these  words,  ‘This 
is  the  first  point  which  is  occunied  by  the  English.’  The 
intent  is  perfectly,  clear.  Cadillac  was  sailing  westward, 
and  the  first  point  in  his  tour  where  English  are  found  is 
Pemaquid.  Again,  Sullivan  in  his  History  of  the  District 
of  Maine  is  called  as  a  witness,  and  is  said  to  testify  that 
‘there  were  people  at  Pemaquid  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert’  or  1583.  .  .  .  Sullivan  has  no  such  state¬ 
ment,”  says  Mr.  Thayer,  “nor  did  he  name  or  intend  Pema¬ 
quid.” 

Mr.  Thayer  closed  his  paper  with  this  statement,  “There 
is  an  entire  blank  without  a  hint  of  ancient  works,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  former  people  and  civilization.  The  void  has  no 
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weight.  Certainly  pavements  hidden  under  many  inches 
of  soil  witness  to  no  greater  antiquity  than  similar  buried 
stones  at  Castine  or  Fort  Richmond.  No  inscriptions  have 
come  to  light  having  any  force  whatever  to  prove  great  age 
of  settlement.  No  relics  bear  marks  to  prove  their  origin  in 
an  unrecorded  period  of  history.  The  present  can  emphati¬ 
cally  repeat  the  former  opinion  of  Professor  Johnston,  the 
historian  of  Pemaquid,  whose  cautious  and  judicious  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  matter  wins  confidence,  that  on  the  question  of 
mooted  earlier  settlements  ‘the  answer  is  decidedly  in  the 
negative.’  ”  In  other  words,  we  have  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  of  a  “prehistoric  stage  in  Pemaquid  history.”  No 
reply  was  then  made  to  Mr.  Thayer’s  paper,  and  no  reply 
has  been  made  since,  though  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
published  the  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  second  series 
of  its  collections. 

But  was  the  date  1607  removed  from  the  old  fort  rock? 
Not  at  all !  Instead  of  the  abandoned  myth  that  a  remnant 
of  the  Popham  Colony  “sought  a  new  home  at  Pemaquid,” 
we  were  now  told  that  the  date,  1607,  “commemorated  the 
landing  of  the  first  English  people  at  Pemaquid,  August  8th 
and  10th  in  that  year.”  What  happenings  on  those  two 
days  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  conspicuous 
commemoration,  or  even  of  any  commemoration  whatever? 
The  original  records  of  those  two  days  only  show  that  the 
Indians  had  no  welcome  for  their  visitors.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  attitude  was  one  of  suspicion  and  even  of  armed 
hostility;  and  when  at  length  the  Indians  suddenly  with¬ 
drew  into  the  forest,  their  withdrawal  was  understood  by 
Popham  and  his  men  as  closing  the  interview.  Skicowaros, 
indeed,  .promised  to  return  with  them  to  the  ships,  but  he 
failed  to  keep  his  promise.  The  visitors  spent  the  night 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Pemaquid  river,  and  on  the  next 
day,  the  Indians  not  appearing,  they  left  Pemaquid,  and 
made  their  way  back  to  Pentecost  Harbor.  In  their  record 
of  these  two  days  was  there  any  mention  of  anything  as 
particularly  memorable  and  worthy  of  commemoration? 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  rumors  of  “ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion”  and  “paved  streets”  at  Pemaquid.  “The  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Charge  of  the  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Fortifi¬ 
cations  at  Pemaquid,”  in  a  report  dated  Dec.  13,  1902,  made 
this  statement:  “The  remnants  of  a  well-populated  and 
well-built  town  with  paved  streets  now  quite  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cultivated  soil,  the  date  of  which  establishment 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  show  that  this  was  also  in 
very  early  times  occupied  with  intention  of  permanence.” 
Yet  just  how  this  is  shown,  does  not  appear!  In  connection 
with  their  report,  the  Commissioners  printed  a  “Memorial,” 
submitted  by  the  Hon.  R.  K.  Sewall,  who  makes  in  it  men¬ 
tion  of  “marked  remains  and  relics  of  Spanish  occupation,” 
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which  seems  to  be  the  authority  upon  which  the  commis¬ 
sioners  relied  in  their  reference  to  “remnants  of  a  well- 
populated  and  well-built  town  with  paved  streets  at  Pema- 
quid  in  early  times.”  But  does  history  rest  on  assertion 
or  on  facts?  Members  of  the  Popham  Colony  in  those 
early  days  visited  Pemaquid  four  times,  but  in  the  records 
of  these  visits  there  is  no  mention  of  any  indications  of 
“Spanish  occupation,”  or  of  any  other  occupation  than  that 
of  Pemaquid  Indians;  nor  did  the  Indians  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  “marked  remains”;  neither  did  such  careful  ex¬ 
plorers  as  Pring,  de  Monts,  Champlain,  Captain  John  Smith, 
and  others,  make  any  mention  of  any  “marked  remains” 
at  Pemaquid. 

But  are  there  “paved  streets,”  so-called,  at  Pemaquid? 
Why  not?  Four  forts,  it  is  supposed,  certainly  two,  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  fort  ruins  at  Pemaquid.  Two  were 
solid  structures,  built  by  the  British  government  with  the 
design  of  holding  the  country  against  French  aggression. 
Fort  William  Henry,  commenced  by  competent  engineers  in 
1692,  was  built  of  stone.  The  quadrangle  was  737  feet  in 
compass,  and  was  pierced  with  embrasures  for  28  cannon. 
The  south  wall,  fronting  the  sea,  was  22  feet  high  and  six 
feet  thick  at  the  ports.  The  great  flanker,  or  round  tower 
at  the  west  end,  was  29  feet  high,  and  the  fort  was  supposed 
to  be  impregnable;  but  in  August,  1696,  a  French  and 
Indian  force  under  St.  Castin,  with  the  aid  of  a  naval  force, 
compelled,  or  secured,  its  surrender.  Its  captors  demol¬ 
ished  it,  and  also  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
counted  on  security  because  of  protection  afforded  by  the 
fort  and  its  garrison.  Their  lives  were  spared,  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  garrison,  but  Pemaquid  remained  a  scene 
of  desolation,  the  French  retaining  their  possession  of  the 
country  until  1710,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  British 
forces,  and  later  confirmed  to  the  Crown  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  But  the  fort  was  still  needed  in  order  to 
give  confidence  to  the  new  settlers  now  increasing;  and  in 
1730  orders  from  the  British  government  led  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  fort  on  the  old  site.  In  the  construction  of 
this  fort,  named  Fort  Frederick,  the  stones  of  Fort  William 
Henry  were  again  used;  and  Fort  Frederick  served  British 
interests  until  the  beginning  of  our  American  Revolution, 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  used 
against  the  advocates  of  Independence. 

Had  these  strong,  elaborate  fortifications,  constructed  by 
British  engineers,  no  suitable  roadways  as  approaches  to 
the  fort  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  cannon  and  mili¬ 
tary  stores  from  the  harbor  wharf;  also  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  supplies  for  the  garrison  w7hen  the  fort  was  com¬ 
pleted?  Such  roadwrays,  of  course,  were  “paved  streets,” 
or  they  would  have  been  no  use  whatever  in  transporting 
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any  heavy  materials  or  food  supplies  from  the  government 
vessels  to  the  fort.  At  the  Field  Day  of  the  Maine  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  at  Pemaquid  in  October,  1924,  I  asked  Prof. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover,  who  had  spent  several 
days  in  exploring  matters  connected  with  the  ruins  at  Pema¬ 
quid,  if  he  did  not  find  that  the  “paved  streets”  led  to  the 
fort.  He  replied  that  “the  one  he  had  worked  on  did.” 
That  told  the  story  as  to  paved  streets  at  Pemaquid.  If 
Fort  William  Henry,  or  Fort  Frederick  needed  a  roadway 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  materials  to  the  fort,  the 
British  engineers  knew  that  it  must  be  a  paved  one.  They 
are  what  we  should  expect  to  find,  and  what  we  do  find. 

In  1894,  two  exceedingly  valuable  collections  of  manu¬ 
script  historical  materials  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  in  an  unexpected  way.  They  had 
reference  to  our  northeastern  boundary  controversy  with 
Great  Britain;  but  as  one  of  the  prominent  matters  in  the 
controversy  related  to  the  true  St.  Croix  River,  named  by 
de  Monts,  who,  with  his  colony,  spent  the  winter  of  1§j04-5 
on  an  island  in  that  river,  this  manuscript  material  may 
properly  be  mentioned  here.  One  of  these  collections  was 
a  gift  of  the  Hon:  George  L.  Rives  of  New  York,  who  was 
assistant  secretary  of  state  in  President  Cleveland’s 
first  administration.  From  his  great-grandfather,  Colonel 
Thomas  Barclay,  British  Commissioner  (1796-1798)  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the  two 
countries  after  the  treaty  of  1783,  these  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  he  had  used  them 
in  a  volume  which  he  had  published  giving  an  account  of 
his  grandfather’s  service.  In  considering  what  disposition 
he  should  now  make  of  these  letters,  documents,  etc.,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Maine  Historical  Society  would  be 
a  fitting  custodian  of  such  materials  and  through  Judge  W. 
L.  Putnam  he  offered  them  to  the  society.  The  gift  was 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Another  collection  of  valuable  manuscript  material,  now 
known  as  the  Ward  Chipman  Papers,  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  the  same  year,  the 
gift  of  a  member  of  the  society,  Mr.  William  H.  Kilby  of 
Eastport.  They  came  into  Mr.  Kilby’s  possession  by  a 
noteworthy  discovery.  ,  On  landing  from  a  steamer  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  coming  from  Eastport,  he  noticed  on  the  wharf  some 
bales  of  waste  paper  from  which  manuscript  material  had 
fallen  from  an  opening  in  one  of  the  bales.  An  examination 
of  the  material  revealed  the  fact  that  these  bales  contained 
papers  relating  to  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  Mr.  Kilby 
obtained  from  the  junk-dealer  to  whom  the  bales  were  con¬ 
signed  permission  to  make  an  added  examination.  This 
showed  that  the  papers  once  belonged  to  Ward  Chipman  of 
St.  John,  who  was  associated  with  Colonel  Barclay  as  the 
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British  agent  of  the  Boundary  Commission.  Mr.  Kilby  saw 
the  value  of  these  papers  in  any  consideration  of  the 
boundary  controversy,  and  he  gave  the  whole  collection  to 
the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

My  examination  of  these  papers  furnished  interesting 
material  for  a  paper  entitled  ‘‘The  St.  Croix  Commission,” 
which  the  writer  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  Feb.  6,  1895,  and  was  printed  the  same  year  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  society’s  Col¬ 
lections.  After  the  publication  of  my  Beginnings  of 
Colonial  Maine  in  1914,  I  turned  again  to  this  manuscript 
boundary  material  in  the  possession  of  the  society,  for  use 
in  a  larger  work  having  reference  to  the  boundary  contro¬ 
versy.  Here  again  I  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  great 
value  of  both  of  these  collections  to  our  Historical  Society 
and  to  the  State  of  Maine.  Added  important  manuscript 
material  relating  to  the  boundary  was  obtained  from  the 
State  Library  at  Augusta  and  also  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  where  I  spent  the  winter  of  1915- 
16.  The  result  of  those  researches  in  these  different  fields 
appeared  in,  “Maine  and  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Con¬ 
troversy,”  published  by  the  state  in  1919,  in  a  volume  of 
898  pages. 

Christopher  Levett  of  York,  the  fifth  volume  published 
by  the  Gorges  Society,  in  1893,  was  edited  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
Its  subject  had  a  special  attraction  for  him  from  the  fact 
that  Levett’s  selection  of  a  location  for  his  proposed  colony 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  1623,  was  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portland,  Mr.  Baxter’s  home  city.  When  it  was 
printed  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1847,  its  title 
was,  “A  Voyage  into  New  England  begun  in  1623  and  ended 
in  1624,  Performed  by  Christopher  Levett,  His  Majesty’s 
Woodward  of  Somersetshire,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  New 
England.”  But  who  was  Christopher  Levett?  Mr.  Baxter 
wanted  to  know  more  concerning  this  “Pioneer  Colonist  in 
Casco  Bay,”  than  was  announced  upon  the  title  page.  All 
alse  that  was  known  about  him  that  he  could  discover  was 
that  he  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  that  when  he  wrote  his 
book  he  was  living  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  England  in  1885  and  1886, 
he  purposed  to  learn  more  concerning  Levett.  A  year’s 
search  of  the  registers  of  Sherborne  and  neighboring  par¬ 
ishes  brought  no  added  information ;  then  a  county  “visita¬ 
tion.”  made  in  1623,  gave  him  the  name  of  Levett’s  wife 
and  several  of  his  children.  Later,  he  learned  that  a  branch 
of  the  family  settled  at  Melton,  where,  in  an  old  church,  a 
stained  window  was  found  bearing  the  Levett  arms.  At 
last  he  found  a  record  of  Christopher’s  baptism  on  April 
5,  1586,  and  the  name  of  his  father,  Percival,  and  of  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Rotherford ;  and  later  of  his  marriage 
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to  Mercy  More  in  1608,  and  of  the  baptism  of  their  four 
children  at  All  Saints’  Pavement  in  York.  Other  important 
matters  also  were  secured  from  papers  in  the  London  Public 
Record  Office,  such  as  a  leter  from  Levett  to  Buckingham’s 
Secretary;  the  letter-book  of  Lord  Conway  containing  items 
relating  to  Levett’s  New  England  affairs;  a  proclamation 
of  Charles  the  First  relating  to  the  same ;  and  also  a  number 
of  letters  from  Levett  to  Secretary  Coke  at  Melbourne 
House.  After  1628,  however,  the  most  diligent  search 
brought  nothing  to  light  except  a  scrap  mentioning  an  in¬ 
heritance  to  one  of  his  daughters  from  her  father.  Levett, 
then,  had  died,  but  when  and  where?  From  Winthrop’s 
Journal  at  length  Mr.  Baxter  found  the  statement  that 
when  Winthrop  landed  at  Salem  in  1630  John  Endicott  and 
“Captain  Levett”  came  to  welcome  him,  and,  somewhat 
later,  Winthrop  adds  that  “Captain  Levett”  died  at  sea 
while  on  the  way  to  England.  But  was  this  Captain 
Christopher  Levett?  While  continuing  his  research  work 
at  Bristol,  England,  Levett  was  not  forgotten  by  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter,  and  the  long  search  was  finally  rewarded  in  a  brief 
record,  stating  that  Levett’s  wife,  Frances,  administered 
on  Christopher  Levett’s  effects  “brought  to  Bristol  by  the 
ship  upon  which  he  died.” 

The  labor  certainly  was  long,  but  Mr.  Baxter’s  unwearied 
efforts  enabled  him  at  length  to  leave  on  record  a  story 
covering  seventy-six  pages  relating  to  the  first  owner  of 
the  site  of  Portland,  and  adding  to  Portland’s  history  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  Christopher  Levett  hitherto 
unknown. 

In  this  account  of  research  work  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  early  colonial  Maine,  we  have  now  reached  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  tercentenary  of  these 
colonial  beginnings  offered  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  a  series  of  meetings  re¬ 
viewing  that  early  period  in  the  light  of  the  new  informa¬ 
tion  in  our  possession,  and,  when  possible,  amid  the  same 
scenes  upon  which  the  early  voyagers  looked  with  such 
wondering  interest  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer  sun, 
thrilled  by  visions  of  a  new  empire  that  should  add  to 
England’s  glory.  The  suggestion  of  such  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  arrangements  for  them 
were  carefully  prepared  and  duly  announced. 

The  first  of  these  seventeenth  century  voyages  on  the 
New  England  coast  was  in  1602.  Captain  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  was  its  leader,  and  with  him  was  associated  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gilbert,  a  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who 
commanded  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  American  coast 
in  the  preceding  century.  Avoiding  the  more  northerly 
region  visited  by  the  earlier  English  voyagers,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  French  explorers,  and  the  southerly  region 
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visited  by  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Gosnold  aimed  directly  for  what  was  afterward  known  as 
the  New  England  coast.  Up  to  this  time  some  historians 
had  supposed  that  Gosnold’s  landfall  was  on  the  Maine 
coast,  and  others  on  that  of  Massachusetts.  Accordingly, 
with  the  uncertainty  then  connected  with  the  location,  it 
wras  deemed  best  to  hold,  with  those  who  seemed  to  be  in 
the  majority,  that  the  tercentenary  celebrations  should 
begin  with  the  1603  voyage  of  Martin  Pring.  The  decision 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  since  that  time  a  more  careful 
examination  of  Pring’s  voyage  to  the  New  England  coast 
has  shown  that  “Savage  Rocke”  mentioned  by  Archer  as 
Gosnold’s  landfall  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage,  must  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ann,  for  soon  after  leaving 
“Savage  Rocke”  Pring  bore  “into  that  greate  Gulfe,”  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  which  Gosnold  “over-shot  the  yeere  before.” 

Gosnold’s  voyage  had  reference  not  only  to  the  coast  and 
its  approaches,  but  it  also  sought  information  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  its  productions.  Of  the 
latter,  while  at  Elizabeth’s  Island,  the  voyagers  collected 
from  the  Indians  skins  and  furs,  and  gathered  in  the  woods, 
assisted  by  the  Indians,  large  quantities  of  sassafras,  which, 
in  England  at  that  time,  was  regarded  as  “a  plant  of  sover- 
eigne  vertue,”  and  had  been  held  in  the  London  market  as 
high  as  twenty  shillings  per  pound.  It  was  this  discovery 
of  sassafras  by  Gosnold  and  his  men  that  led  some  of  the 
chief  merchants  of  Bristol  to  send  Pring  the  next  year  to 
the  New  England  coast  with  two  vessels  in  search  of  sassa¬ 
fras.  One  of  these  Bristol  merchants  was  Robert  Aldworth, 
already  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  who  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  again. 

Pring’s  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Purchas’  Pilgrunes,  but  as  he  had  no  occasion 
apparently  to  give  prominence  in  his  narrative  to  any  place 
on  the  Maine  coast  visited  by  him,  the  tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Historical  Society  in 
Portland,  November  19,  1903.  President  Baxter,  in  the 
opening  address,  referred  especially  to  the  earlier  voyagers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  time  of  John  Cabot,  and  then 
briefly  to  Martin  Pring,  as  having  an  honorable  place  among 
the  renowned  seamen  of  his  time,  and  as  one  whose  name 
will  forever  adorn  the  early  pages  of  Maine  history.  Prof. 
Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis  of  Bowdoin  College  followed  with  an 
elaborate  address  on  Captain  Martin  Pring ,  Last  of 
Elizabethan  Seamen.  This  allusion  to  England’s  Queen 
was  most  appropriate,  as  it  recalled  the  fact  that  Elizabeth 
died  on  March  24,  1603,  and  that  Pring  on  April  10  heard 
of  her  death  while  delayed  by  unfavorable  winds  in  Milford 
Haven,  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  address  was  a  brilliant 
tribute  to  Pring  not  only  for  distinguished  service  in  con- 
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nection  with  this  voyage,  but  throughout  a  long  and  honor¬ 
able  career  in  enlarging  the  power  and  interests  of  his 
nation  in  two  hemispheres.  Such  was  his  success  in  this 
first  voyage  to  our  coast  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
Sir  John  Popham  in  1606  sent  him  hither  again  to  select 
a  suitable  place  for  a  colony.  “When  he  returned/’  says 
Gorges,  “he  brought  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  into  my  hands.”  His  map¬ 
making  of  the  coast  began  when  he  was  here  in  1603.  The 
Simancas  map  of  1610  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
map  maker  had  before  him  Pring’s  map  of  the  New  England 
coast.  When  Pring  entered  the  “great  Gulfe”  which  Gos- 
nold  “over-shot”  in  1602,  he  anchored  on  its  south  side  in 
a  bay  which,  he  says,  “we  called  ‘Whitson’s  Bay’  by  the 
name  of  the  Worshipfull  Master  John  Whitson  then  Major 
(Mayor)  of  the  Citie  of  Bristoll.”  This  anchorage  on  the 
south  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  clearly  identified  with 
Plymouth  Harbor,  and  there  Pring  obtained  the  sassafras 
for  which  he  was  sent  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol.  Cape 
Cod  received  its  name  from  Gosnold  the  year  before.  Its 
northern  end,  in  full  sight  from  high  ground  at  Plymouth, 
Pring  named  “Whitson’s  hed.”  Both  of  these  designations 
are  on  the  Simancas  Map  of  1610.  There  is  no  other 
possible  explanation  of  their  source  than  that  the  English 
surveyor,  who  placed  these  designations  on  his  map,  had 
before  him  Pring’s  map  of  1603.  No  other  Bristol  map 
maker  than  Pring  was  on  the  New  England  coast  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  paper,  Prof. 
Dennis  alluded  to  this  new  knowledge  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Simancas  map  of  1610,  illustrating  in  an  attractive  way 
the  helpfulness  of  such  knowledge  in  bringing  to  us  the 
facts  of  historical  research  otherwise  unavailable. 

On  Saturday,  June  25,  1904,  occurred  the  tercentenary  of 
the  de  Monts  settlement  on  St.  Croix  island  in  the  St.  Croix 
river  about  eight  miles  below  Calais.  The  citizens  of  the 
St.  Croix  valley,  both  on  the  American  and  New  Brunswick 
sides,  united  in  this  celebration.  Off  the  island  at  anchor 
on  that  day  were  English,  French  and  United  States  war 
vessels,  decked  in  their  national  colors,  and  also  many  other 
smaller  craft.  Addresses  of  welcome  from  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  near-by  peoples  greeted  the  members  of  the  his¬ 
torical  societies  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  also  many  visitors.  An  especial  feature  of  the 
celebration  at  the  island  was  an  address  by  Gen.  Joshua  L. 
Chamberlain,  soldier  and  scholar,  having  reference  to  the 
efforts  of  de  Monts  and  Champlain  to  extend  French  poses- 
sions  in  North  America  by  an  advance  down  the  Atlantic 
coast.  They  first  expored,  he  said,  the  shores  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Then  they  entered 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  the  St.  Croix  river,  finding  ap- 
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parently  the  little  island,  where  we  were  now  standing,  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  preliminary  work,  a  favorable  position  for 
an  advanced  military  post,  surrounded  by  broad  waters, 
commanding  a  clear  view  in  all  directions,  and  easily  capable 
of  defence.  While  the  colonists  were  employed  in  preparing 
houses  for  their  protection  during  the  winter,  Champlain, 
with  ten  men  and  two  Indian  guides,  made  added  explora¬ 
tions  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Kennebec,  but  his  time 
was  limited  by  the  advancing  season,  and  he  returned  to 
St.  Croix  island.  Winds  from  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice 
bore  down  upon  the  colonists  in  bitter  blasts  during  the 
winter  that  followed,  bringing  sickness  and  death  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  compel  the  survivors  in  the  spring  to  retreat 
to  Port  Royal,  and  finally  to  return  to  France.  For  the 
failure  was  de  Monts  chargeable  ?  Gen.  Chamberlain 
thought  otherwise.  “Minor  mistakes  of  choice  he  may  have 
made,”  he  said,  “but  throughout  he  was  true  to  his  ideals 
and  to  his  followers.  The  main  responsibility  for  what  may 
be  accounted  the  failure  of  his  work  must  rest  upon  the 
weakness  of  support  rendered  by  his  associates  at  home, 
more  especially  upon  the  looseness  of  character  and  fickle¬ 
ness  of  purpose  of  those  who  ruled  France  in  his  day.” 

The  Consul  General  of  France  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  present  as  its  representative.  Following  Gen.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  his  words  came  from  a  heart  full  of  national  feeling, 
and  made  a  profound  impression.  “It  has  been  the  lot  of 
France,”  he  said,  “to  scatter  many  fruitful  seeds  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  others  have  reaped.”  Evidently  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  what  France  might  have  achieved;  but  in  continuing 
his  address  he  found,  as  a  lesson  of  the  day,  that,  “A  lofty 
mission,  carried  out  by  men  of  honor,  never  fails  to  blos¬ 
som.”  Could  any  other  than  a  Frenchman  have  spoken  so 
appropriately  in  a  somewhat  difficult  situation.  The  French 
language  is  a  helpful  instrument  when  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  in  expression  are  needed ;  and  how  much  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  mother  tongue  the  Consul  General  was  able  to 
give  to  his  English  words  in  his  spoken  address! 

Later,  when  the  tablet  “to  commemorate  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  St.  Croix  island”  was  unveiled,  the  guns 
of  the  war  vessels  of  the  three  nations  thundered  from  their 
anchorage  an  international  salute,  and  the  island  celebration 
came  to  an  end. 

At  Calais,  in  the  evening,  the  tercentenary  services  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  two  noteworthy  addresses,  one  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong  of  Smith  College,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Meaning  of  the  Day,”  and  the  other  by  President  Baxter 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Prof.  Ganong  found  the 
meaning  of  the  day  in  an  event  of  great  human  interest, 
“the  first  actual  step  of  North  America  from  barbarism 
over  the  threshold  of  civilization,  and  the  first  stage  in  the 
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expansion  of  two  of  the  most  virile  races  of  Europe  into 
the  wonderful  New  World. ”  Mr.  Baxter  unfolded  the  re¬ 
markable  career  of  SamueLde  Champlain  from  his  birth  at 
Broage,  a  small  seaport  on  the  southwest  shores  of  France, 
until  his  death  in  1635  at  Quebec,  having  laid  in  America 
the  corner-stone  of  a  French  empire  which  France  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  unconquerable  purpose  to  build. 

Two  poems,  one  by  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury,  “The  Island 
Story,”  and  an  ode  by  Mr.  Henry  Milner  Rideout,  carried 
the  thoughts  of  the  day  to  heights  not  often  reached  on 
such  occasions. 

For  the  tercentenary  of  Captain  George  Waymouth’s 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1605,  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  and  its  guests  were  to  proceed  from  Thomaston  to 
St.  Georges’  Island  harbor  as  the  anchorage  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  Waymouth’s  ship,  while  the  captain  was  making  his 
explorations  on  the  main  land.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  timetable  of  the  tides  should  be  consulted  in  fixing 
the  day  of  the  celebration,  and  a  committee  in  Thomaston 
reported  that  tide  conditions  would  be  favorable  for  the 
celebration  July  6,  1905,  and  this  was  made  the  date  of  the 
celebration.  The  revenue  cutter  Woodbury,  kindly  placed 
by  the  national  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  for  the  day,  accordingly  came  from  Port¬ 
land  on  the  preceding  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  6 
was  at  the  wharf  in  Thomaston  adorned  with  flags  and 
bunting  for  her  tercentenary  trip.  At  once  on  leaving  the 
wharf  we  were  amid  scenes  connected  with  Waymouth’s 
discoveries,  and  the  attention  of  the  company  was  called 
to  the  various  points  of  special  historic  interest  on  the  river 
connected  with  Waymouth’s  visit,  and  especially  to  the 
marked  features  of  the  St.  Georges  river  because  of  its 
many  “gallant  coves”  in  its  lower  reaches  on  either  side 
greatly  extending  its  breadth,  which  inspired  in  Rosier  an 
enthusiasm  so  lofty  that  he  wrote,  “I  will  not  prefer  it 
before  our  river  of  Thames,  because  it  is  England’s  richest 
treasure;  but  we  all  did  wish  those  excellent  harbors,  good 
deep§  in  a  continuall  convenient  breadth  and  small  tide 
gates,  to  be  as  well  therein  for  our  countries  good,  as  we 
found  them  here.  .  .  .  which  if  it  had,  with  the  other  in¬ 
separable  adherent  commodities  here  to  be  found;  then  I 
would  boldly  affirme  it  to  be  the  most  rich,  beautiful,  large 
and  secure  harbouring  river  that  the  world  affoordeth.” 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  U.  S.  Monitor  Arkansas 
awaited  us,  and  leading  the  Woodbury  and  other  steamers 
that  accompanied  her  from  Thomaston,  we  passed  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  St.  Georges  group,  entered  at  length  St. 
Georges  Island  harbor,  and  anchored  where  Waymouth 
anchored  the  Archangel  three  hundred  years  earlier.  Many 
smaller  craft  were  also  in  the  harbor,  which  with  many 
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visitors  from  towns  on  the  nearby  coast  already  landed  on 
Allen’s  Island  made  an  interesting  and  colorful  scene.  First 
came  the  unveiling  of  the  large  granite  memorial  cross 
provided  by  the  Hurricane  Island  Granite  Company  at  Long 
Cove,  St.  George.  Around  the  cross  was  a  group  from  the 
Archangel  consisting  of  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men, 
also  several  Pemaquid  Indians,  all  in  appropriate  costumes 
of  the  period.  Following  an  address  by  Mr.  George  Arthur 
Smith  of  Tenant’s  Harbor,  Captain  George  Waymouth  (Dr. 
W.  J.  Jameson  of  Thomaston)  removed  the  flag  from  the 
cross  revealing  the  inscription,  ‘‘Waymouth,  1605-1905.”  A 
pre-arranged  signal  announced  the  unveiling,  and  the  guns 
of  the  U.  S.  Arkansas  promptly  followed  with  a  national 
salute.  As  the  firing  ceased,  Hon.  J.  E.  Moore  of  Thomas¬ 
ton  lowered  the  flag  on  a  nearby  flagstaff,  and  a  large  burgee 
with  the  inscription,  “Pentecost  Harbor,”  took  its  place. 
Lunch  followed,  those  coming  on  the  Woodbury  having  their 
lunch  on  the  cutter. 

When,  after  the  lunch,  the  Woodbury  left  Pentecost 
Harbor  and  entered  the  St.  Georges  river  on  the  return  to 
Thomaston,  we  had  before  us  the  scene  which  Rosier  de¬ 
scribed  so  fully  and  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in  his  “Re¬ 
lation”  three  hundred  years  before.  With  us  on  the  return 
was  Mr.  George  Prince  of  Bath,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  claims  of  the  St.  Georges  river  as  the  river  discovered 
by  Waymouth,  and  the  river  of  Rosier’s  “Relation.”  He 
was  then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  but  vividly  recalled  the 
earlier  conflicts  in  which  he  had  been  so  prominent  a  par¬ 
ticipant.  The  arrival  at  Thomaston  was  soon  followed  by 
the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  boulder  and  tablet  on  the 
town  mall,  provided  by  the  town  to  commemorate  the  cross 
erected  at  this  point  by  Waymouth  as  a  token  of  English 
discovery  and  possession.  Interesting  addresses  by  Gov. 
Wm.  T.  Cobb  and  others  followed.  In  the  evening,  in  Watts’ 
Hall,  President  Baxter  viewed  Waymouth’s  landing  on  our 
Maine  coast  as  one  of  a  succession  of  early  explorations 
which  resulted  in  the  English  colonization  of  what  after¬ 
wards  came  to  be  known  as  the  Province  of  Maine.  At  my 
request  Mr.  Baxter  had  with  him  his  manuscript  copy  of 
Waymouth’s  manuscript  entitled  “The  Jewell  of  Artes,” 
which  was  found  by  him  in  1885  in  the  King’s  library  in 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  he  exhibited  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  Captain  George  Waymouth  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  library  in  New  York  after  his  death, 
the  manuscript  did  not  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  library 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Waymouth  tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration,  the  closing  paper  of  the  day,  on  Waymouth’s 
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Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Maine  in  1605,  was  assigned  to  me. 
In  it  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  large  use  of  the  source 
material  found  in  “The  Jewell  of  Artes.”  When  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  opened,  Waymouth  already  was  so  well 
known  as  a  navigator  that  in  1601  he  was  given  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage 
to  the  orient.  This  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the 
Thames,  May  2,  1602,  was  of  course  a  failure.  The  path¬ 
way  to  the  Indies,  as  any  schoolboy  now  knows,  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction  as  men  had  long  supposed.  The  promoters 
of  the  expedition  found  no  fault  with  Waymouth  because 
of  the  ill-success  of  the  voyage,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
decided  that  “being  very  competent”  he  should  have  the 
command  of  a  second  expedition  in  the  same  quest.  But 
this  new  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned  because  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  London  merchants  failed.  It  was  in  this  period 
of  delay  and  suspense,  it  is  thought,  that  Waymouth  pre¬ 
pared  his  “Jewell  of  Artes.”  Among  those  to  whom  King 
James  probably  may  have  shown  the  manuscript  with  its 
abundant  colored  illustrations  and  curious  demonstrations, 
was  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  deeply  interested  in  new 
world  explorations.  Certainly  in  one  way  or  another  the 
evidence  was  at  hand  that  Waymouth  was  admirably  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  command  of  the  expedition  that  the  Earl  and 
his  friends  had  in  contemplation;  and  he  was  called  to  its 
direction.  The  remainder  of  the  story  was  told  with 
Rosier’s  “Relation”  and  such  other  sources  as  otherwise  had 
now  become  available.  Published  in  London  in  1605,  the 
“Relation”  was  a  bugle  blast  to  England.  Vessels  were 
secured  for  added  exploration.  The  royal  charter  of  1606, 
authorizing  the  settlement  of  colonies  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  America  followed.  All  England  was 
aroused,  and  in  1607  the  Popham  Colony  came  hither. 

On  the  approach  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Colony  the 
question  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  celebration,  whether  the  memorial  stone,  “cere¬ 
moniously  laid”  at  Fort  Popham  in  1862,  could  be  used  to 
mark  the  true  site  of  PophanTs  Fort.  The  society  had  not 
been  there  since  September,  1891,  when  at  a  field-day,  Rev. 
Henry  O.  Thayer  explained  to  the  members  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  that  had  recently  been  obtained  concerning  the  location 
of  Fort  St.  George.  The  memorial  stone  was  then  in  a 
large  wooden  box  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  parade  ground 
of  Fort  Popham,  and  was  left  there  unopened.  President 
Baxter  thought  it  should  now  be  examined  with  reference 
to  its  condition  and  its  possible  use  on  the  original  site  of 
PophanTs  Fort;  and  I  was  asked  to  go  there  for  the  desired 
information.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  government  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  old  fort  assisted  me  in  removing  some  of  the 
boards  inclosing  the  1862  memorial, — a  large  granite  slab, 
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perhaps  ten  feet  by  four,  and  a  foot  in  depth,  with  this 
inscription  cut  into  the  stone  one  one  of  its  faces : 

THE  FIRST  COLONY 
ON  THE  SHORES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
WAS  FOUNDED  HERE 
AUGUST  19,  0.  S.  1607 
UNDER 

GEORGE  POPHAM 

I  reported  to  Mr.  Baxter  that  the  stone  was  in  good 
condition,  but  as  we  had  celebrated  at  St.  Croix  island  in 
1904  the  first  colony  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  the 
inscription  was  of  course  faulty,  and  should  read 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  COLONY,  etc., 

but  that  the  whole  face  of  the  granite  into  which  the  in¬ 
scription  was  cut  need  not  be  removed  if  the  memorial 
should  be  given  a  permanent  place  within  the  known  site 
of  Fort  St.  George;  also  that  permission  for  the  use  of  the 
memorial  stone  must  first  be  secured  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  whose  possession  it  still  remained.  This  permis¬ 
sion  President  Baxter  secured.  Then  the  Hallowed  Granite 
Company  was  asked  to  submit  several  designs  for  the  new 
memorial  in  which  the  original  stone  should  be  retained. 
Of  three  designs  submitted  by  the  company,  one  was 
selected,  and  the  work  was  done  in  Hallowed.  From  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  parade  ground  at  the  fort  the  War  Department 
at  Washington  supplied  such  additional  stone  as  was  needed 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hallowed  Granite 
Company’s  enlarged  memorial. 

The  29th  of  August,  1907,  commemorating  the  landing  of 
the  Popham  Colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  August 
29,  1607,  was  the  date  of  the  tercentenary  celebration.  It 
was  one  of  the  brightest,  fairest  of  summer  days.  In  the 
early-morning  trains  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  of  the  Maine  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  made  their  way  to  Bath  and  thence  down  the  river 
to  Fort  Popham.  There  many  others  joined  them  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  but  especially  from  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Valley.  The  principal  addresses  during  the  day  were 
in  the  village  church,  between  the  landing  and  the  site  of 
Fort  St.  George.  President  Baxter  made  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  and  was  followed  by  Prof.  Henry  L.  Chapman  of 
Bowdoin  College,  who  reviewed  in  an  especially  interesting 
way  the  motives  that  early  appealed  with  especial  force  to 
different  classes  in  England  having  reference  to  colonial 
settlements  in  the  new  world.  Prof.  H.  L.  Koopman  of 
Brown  University,  a  native  of  Maine,  contributed  the  poem 
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of  the  day,  “Virginia  of  Sagadahoc,”  recalling  in  graceful 
lines  the  vessel  built  by  the  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec.  One  paragraph  in  Mr.  Baxter’s  address  called 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  errors  relating  to  the 
history  of  colonial  Maine  which  have  often  been  corrected, 
but  are  still  repeated  in  papers,  magazines  and  books,  al¬ 
though  having  no  historical  value  whatever. 

He  said:  “We  now  know  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  no 
part  of  the  Sagadahoc  Colony  remained  behind  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  empire  at  Pemaquid;  that,  in  1623,  Tema- 
quid  had  not  become  the  great  center  of  trade  to  the  native 
hordes  of  Maine  from  the  Penobscot  to  Accasisco’ ;  that  the 
statement  that  ‘The  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  in 
that  dissolution,’  namely  of  the  Sagadahoc  Colony,  ‘English 
life,  English  homes  and  English  civilization  did  not  cease 
to  be  found  within  the  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine’;  that 
‘Pemaquid  took  her  root  from  the  colonial  plantation  at 
Sagadahoc,  and  sent  up  fresh,  vigorous  and  fruitful  shoots 
in  the  families  of  the  Sheepscot  farms  between  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  aboriginal  Sipsa  and  Naamas  Couta’;  that 
‘Maine  is  the  Mother  of  New  England’ ;  and  many  other  like 
statements  are  but  pleasant  fancies.  Nor  was  there  any 
great  Bashaba  ruling  an  Indian  Empire  in  Mawooshen;  nor 
even  a  Norumbega  of  more  importance  than  a  few  squalid 
wigwams,  however  much  we  may  regret  to  own  it.  The 
‘Fair  English  town,’  too,  ‘of  fifty  houses,  with  its  church 
and  fort  mounted  and  entrenched’  has  dwindled  to  fifteen 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  the  number  shown  in  the  Simancas 
plan.”  All  of  these  erroneous  statements  having  reference 
to  our  early  history  of  Maine’s  beginnings  are  from  Rufus 
K.  Sewall’s  Ancient  Dominion  of  Maine  or  from  Mr. 
Sewall’s  address  on  the  same  topic  in  the  memorial  volume 
of  the  Popham  celebration  in  1862.  Such  illustrations  of 
corrected  errors  in  the  history  of  colonial  Maine  Mr.  Baxter 
could  have  found  in  other  printed  sources,  but  these  served 
his  purpose  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
fact,  by  too  many  overlooked,  that  there  is  now  no  excuse 
for  the  reappearance  of  such  errors  and  many  others  like 
them  also  now  known  to  be  only  “pleasant  fantasies.” 

The  services  in  the  church  were  followed  by  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  memorial  tablet  on  a  spur  of  Sabino  Head,  which, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  Fort  St.  George,  discovered 
at  Simancas  as  already  mentioned,  was  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  fort.  The  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  honor 
to  tell  the  story  of  our  new  knowledge  with  reference  to 
Fort  St.  George  and  its  true  location.  Mr.  Fritz  H.  Jordan, 
Governor  of  the  Maine  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  repre¬ 
senting  that  society  and  also  the  Maine  Colonial  Dames, 
followed  with  an  address.  On  the  rolls  of  these  societies 
are  those  who  trace  their  descent  to  the  earliest  period  of 
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our  Maine  colonial  history.  “The  purpose  of  our  societies,” 
said  Mr.  Jordan,  “is  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the 
stirring  events  of  those  days,  and  the  men  who  took  part 
in  them,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  publish  early  manu¬ 
scripts  and  journals,  and  to  properly  mark  the  places  of 
historic  interest  within  our  borders.  The  spot  on  which 
we  stand  is  the  site  of  the  first  organized  attempt  at  Eng¬ 
lish  colonization  in  New  England,  an  event  especially  worthy 
of  commemoration,  and  our  society  deems  it  an  honor  to 
join  with  the  State  of  Maine,  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  marking  the  spot 
with  this  enduring  stone.”  The  memorial,  funds  for  the 
erection  of  which  had  been  provided  by  the  four  organiza¬ 
tions  here  mentioned,  was  then  unveiled  by  Mrs.  William 
Addison  Houghton,  President  of  the  Maine  Colonial  Dames, 
and  by  Mr.  Jordan.  The  unveiling  was  witnessed  from  the 
deck  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Woodbury,  which  was  at  anchor 
in  Atkin’s  bay,  north  of  the  site  of  Fort  St.  George;  and 
immediately  following  the  unveiling  the  cutter,  in  honor 
of  the  day,  fired  a  governor’s  salute  in  memory  of  George 
Popham,  the  Governor  of  the  Popham  Colony,  who  died  in 
Fort  St.  George,  and  was  buried  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
fort,  where  his  body  still  remains.  There  was  now  an 
opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  the  spot  that  witnessed 
the  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  George  Popham  and  his 
associates. 

In  “A  brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  and  Plantation  of 
New  England,”  published  in  London  in  1622  as  proceeding 
from  the  President  and  Council  of  New  England,  but  recog¬ 
nized  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  his  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his 
Province  of  Maine  as  a  production  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  it  is 
mentioned,  as  stated  above,  that  George  Popham,  governor 
of  the  colony,  was  the  only  one  of  the  colonists  who  died. 
The  last  part  of  the  original  journal  of  the  Popham  Colony, 
however,  discovered  in  1876  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Da  Costa,  states  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mention  of  the  death  of  George  Popham,  that 
there  were  “some  other  dead”  that  winter;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  correct  statement.  The  severity  of  a  long  Maine 
winter,  for  which  the  colonists  had  made  no  special  prepa¬ 
ration,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  such  slight  an 
inroad  upon  so  large  a  body  of  colonists  without  adequate 
protection. 

A  fifth  tercentenary  celebration,  having  reference  to  Capt. 
John  Smith,  who  in  the  month  of  April,  1614,  with  two 
ships  from  London,  “chanced,”  as  he  tells  us,  “to  arrive  in 
New  England,  a  part  of  America,  at  the  isle  of  Monahig- 
gon,”  seemed  to  be  most  appropriate;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1913,  at  a  conference  between  a  representative  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  and  Monhegan  residents,  it  was 
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decided  to  have  such  a  celebration  at  the  island  in  tne 
summer  of  1914,  under  the  joint  auspices  ot  the  plantation 
and  the  society.  Especially  was  the  late  Judge  Charles  F. 
Jenney,  of  Boston,  then  one  of  the  summer  residents  of 
the  island,  and  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  Mon- 
hegan,  most  active  in  all  matters  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary. 

The  date  of  the  celebration  was  August  6,  1914.  The 
day  was  a  favorable  one,  and  Monhegan  was  in  holiday 
dress,  ready  to  receive  its  visitors.  Judge  Jenney  wrote: 
“The  plantation  wharf  was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunt¬ 
ing;  arches  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above,  and 
across  the  main  road  near  the  school-house  grounds,  where 
the  literary  and  musical  exercises  were  held.  All  the  hotels 
and  substantially  all  the  private  residences  were  tastefully 
decorated.  Excursions  came  from  near-by  places.”  Ap¬ 
parently  everything  betokened  a  most  successful  tercen¬ 
tenary  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  Captain  John  Smith 
to  Monhegan  and  our  Maine  coast  in  the  summer  of  1614. 

But  where  were  the  members  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  who  were  to  make  their  way  thither  on  the  revenue 
cutter  Androscoggin?  The  waters  in  the  direction  of  her 
coming  were  long  and  wearily  searched,  but  in  vain.  What 
could  have  hapened  ?  The  Kaiser  was  on  the  war  path,  and 
what  happened  was  this.  The  German  steamship  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecilie,  abandoning  her  voyage  in  order  to  escape 
capture  by  British  war  vessels,  had  put  into  Bar  Harbor, 
and  a  United  States  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  then  at  Mon¬ 
hegan,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Androscoggin,  awaiting  the 
members  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  were  ordered  on 
the  night  of  August  fifth  to  Bar  Harbor  at  once  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  Accordingly  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  found  no  steamer  awaiting  them  on 
the  morning  of  August  sixth.  Every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  another  steamer,  but  all  in  vain.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  living  in  Portland  and 
vicinity  only  one,  Mrs.  Abba  L.  Goold  Woolson,  reached 
the  island. 

But  the  tercentenary  celebration  did  not  fail.  The  plan¬ 
tation  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  George  E.  Smith  of 
Monhegan  welcomed  the  visitors.  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  long  a  summer  resident  of  the 
island,  recalled  the  joys  of  individual  discovery  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  charms  of  the  island  in  his  own  experience.  The  his¬ 
torical  address  by  Judge  Charles  F.  Jenney  reviewed  not 
only  the  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Monhe¬ 
gan,  but  also  those  relating  to  the  colonial  period  and  during 
our  national  life.  Later  he  rewrote  the  address,  greatly 
enlarging  it  by  the  addition  of  new  material  which  came 
into  his  possession  in  his  added  researches;  and  as  a  mono- 
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graph  entitled,  “The  Fortunate  Island  of  Monhegan,”  it  was 
published  in  volume  31  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.  At  the  close  of  the 
tercentenary  service,  a  memorial  tablet,  attached  to  surface 
rock  near  the  school-house,  was  unveiled.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 

ADVENTURER  IN  MANY  OLD  WORLD  COUNTRIES 
A  PIONEER  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA 
CAME  HERE  WITH  TWO  VESSELS  IN  1614 
ANCHORED  IN  THIS  ISLAND  HARBOR 
AND  EXPLORED  THE  COAST  FROM  PENOBSCOT  BAY  TO  CAPE  COD 
DISCOVERING  A  LARGE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  ADDING  TO  ENGLAND’S  GLORY  BY  COLONIZATION 

HE  RETURNED  HOME  AND  SPENT  HIS  REMAINING  YEARS 
IN  ADVANCING  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISES 
BECAUSE  OF  HIS  GREAT  INTEREST  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA 
AND  TO  COMMEMORATE  HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  THIS  ISLAND 
THIS  TERCENTENARY  TABLET  IS  PLACED 
BY  MONHEGAN  RESIDENTS 
1914 

Mr.  Baxter’s  address  with  reference  to  Capt.  John  Smith 
and  his  voyage  in  1614  which  he  was  unable  to  deliver,  was 
printed  in  the  Lewiston  Journal  of  August  6,  1914. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  historical  research, — In 
the  summer  of  1912  in  search  of  new  material  for  my  con¬ 
templated  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  I  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  spending  considerable  time  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol. 
I  did  not  expect  that  my  search  wrould  be  greatly  rewarded, 
as  in  both  these  places,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Baxter 
had  left  little  or  no  opportunities  for  gleaners.  But  at 
least  it  seemed  helpful  to  me  to  spend  some  time  amid  the 
scenes  w’here  Gorges  had  labored  so  hard  in  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  Province  of  Maine,  and  also 
in  Bristol  where  Robert  Aldworth  and  Gyles  Elbridge  were 
prominent  merchants  who  in  1631  obtained  what  is  known 
as  the  Pemaquid  grant.  As  in  Plymouth  I  made  my  way 
to  the  ancient  home  of  Robert  Trelawny,  so  at  Bristol  I 
visited  the  beautiful  home  of  Robert  Aldworth,  which  at 
Aldworth’s  death  passed  to  Gyles  Elbridge,  who  was  Aid- 
worth’s  co-partner.  It  meant  much  to  me  to  have  seen 
these  places,  and  I  brought  home  and  gave  to  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  a  large  photograph  of  the  costly  Aldworth 
and  Elbridge  memorial  in  St.  Peter’s  church  in  Bristol. 

While  in  Bristol,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  for  information 
with  reference  to  the  owners  of  the  Pemaquid  grant.  The 
municipal  records  of  Bristol  were  searched  for  items  con¬ 
cerning  Aldworth  and  Elbridge  that  would  be  helpful  to 
me  in  any  mention  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Pema¬ 
quid  grant.  Robert  Aldworth  in  these  records  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Merchant  Venturers. 
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He  had  acquired  great  wealth,  but  he  is  remembered  best 
for  one  use  he  made  of  his  wealth,  as  his  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  enriched  him,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  poor  of 
Bristol,  whose  condition  he  sought  while  living  to  improve, 
but  in  his  will  made  a  provision  by  which  his  mansion  in 
1698  became  the  “spacious  and  general  asylum  for  the  poor, 
the  old,  the  infirm,  the  diseased  and  the  helpless”  since 
known  as  St.  Peter’s  Hospital. 

Aldworth  and  Elbridge  bought  Monhegan  in  1626  of 
Abraham  Jennings  of  Plymouth.  I  found  considerable 
about  the  transaction  in  Bristol  but  especially  in  Plymouth. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  for  New  England  held  July  24, 
1622,  the  members  had  under  consideration  a  division  of 
their  patent  of  November  3,  1620,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  earl  of  Arundell  should  have  for  his  “devident”  from 
“the  middle  of  Sagadahoc  and  to  go  northeast  so  much  on 
his  side  of  Mr.  Secretary  goes  on  the  other  side  upon  the 

coast  (That  is  west  of  the  Kennebec)  and  to  reach . 

(blank  not  filled)  miles  into  the  main  and  three  leagues  into 
the  sea;  and  to  have  further  into  his  devident  the  island 
called  Menehigan.”  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  held  twelve 
days  earlier,  William  Cross  and  Abraham  Jennings,  mer¬ 
chants  (who  apparently  were  present)  were  invited  “to 
enter  the  great  patent,”  that  is,  to  become  members  of  the 
Council  for  New  England.  Both  Jennings  and  Cross  were 
prominent  merchants  in  Plymouth,  and  had  large  fishing 
interests  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Cross  evidently  declined 
membership,  but  Jennings  accepted  and  paid  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  into  the  council  treasury  as  the  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership.  A  second  division  of  the  patent  occurred  on  June 
29,  1623,  when  the  king  was  present,  and  participated  in 
the  drawing,  which  was  by  lot.  “A  plot  of  all  the  coast  and 
lands,  divided  into  twenty  parts  each  part  containing  two 
shares”  had  been  prepared,  “with  the  names  of  twenty 
pattentees  by  whom  the  lots  were  to  be  drawn.”  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Jennings  was  not  present,  and  his  lot  was  drawn  for 
him  by  Sir  Samuel  Argali.  The  division,  however,  was  not 
consummated,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  earl  of 
Arundell  ever  acquired  possession  of  the  island  of  Monhe¬ 
gan,  or  that  there  was  any  authority  for  the  seizure  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  action  of  the  council  January  28,  1622. 
As  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Abraham  Jennings  not  long 
after,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  he  acquired  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island  about  the  time  he  became  a  member  of 
the  council  and  it  may  be  that  he  acquired  membership  in 
this  languishing  enterprise  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  its 
possession.  It  certainly  was  of  value  to  him  because  of 
the  advantages  it  would  secure  to  those  who  had  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  large  fishing  and  trading  interests  on  that 
part  of  the  New  England  coast. 
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Why  at  length  Jennings  desired  to  dispose  of  his  interest, 
is  not  mentioned.  Aldworth  and  Elbridge  were  probably 
informed  of  Jennings’*purpose,  and  Abraham  Shurt,  one  of 
their  trusted  employees,  as  their  agent,  was  sent  to  Mon- 
hegan  with  power  to  buy  the  island  at  a  price  agreed  upon, 
namely  fifty  pounds.  Jennings'  goods  at  Monhegan  for 
trading  purposes  were  also  sold  by  Jennings'  agents.  Abra¬ 
ham  Shurt  must  have  remained  at  Monhegan  some  time  in 
charge  of  the  trading  interests  of  Aldworth  and  Elbridge, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  at  that  time  the  island  was 
anything  more  than  a  trading  station.  As  early  as  1629, 
however,  Shurt  had  transferred  his  agents’  interests  to 
Pemaquid,  and  in  1631  a  large  grant  of  land,  known  as  the 
Pemaquid  patent,  had  been  secured  from  the  Great  Council 
for  New  England  by  Aldworth  and  Elbridge,  “adjoining  to 
the  lands,”  as  the  grant  mentions,  “where  the  people  or  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  said  Robert  Aldworth  and  Gyles  Elbridge  are 
now  seated  or  have  inhabited  for  the  space  of  three  years' 
last  past.”  In  the  grant  there  was  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  within  its  limits,  the 
grantees  being  given  authority  for  incorporation  “by  some 

usual  and  fit  name  and  title _ _ to  make  orders,  laws, 

ordinances,  and  constitutions  for  the  rule,  government,  or¬ 
dering  and  directing  of  all  persons  to  be  transported  and 
settled  upon  lands  hereby  granted,  intended  to  be  granted 
and  hereafter  to  be  granted.”  Here,  and  here  only,  do  we 
find  the  beginnings  of  Pemaquid  with  names  and  dates. 

In  1912,  while  in  Bristol,  England,  gathering  materials 
for  my  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  I  failed  to  get  any 
information  with  reference  to  the  later  years  of  Thomas 
Elbridge,  son  of  Gyles  Elbridge,  who  with  his  partner 
Robert  Aldworth  secured  the  Pemaquid  patent  in  1631. 
Aldworth  died  Nov.  6,  1634,  and  bequeathed  his  large 
estate,  (except  bequests  to  relatives  and  charities)  to  Gyles 
Elbridge.  his  partner  and  also  his  nephew  by  marriage,  who 
continued  the  former  business  interests  of  Aldworth  and 
Elbridge  at  Bristol  and  Pemaquid.  but  under  greatly 
changed  circumstances.  At  that  time,  England,  under 
Charles  I,  was  fast  drifting  into  civil  war,  in  connection 
with  which  Bristol,  as  royalist,  was  to  suffer  seriously.  Its 
prominent  business  men  were  on  the  king’s  side.  In  1643 
Bristol  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  king.  Gyles  El¬ 
bridge  died  Feb.  4.  1644,  leaving  his  large  property  to  his 
eldest  son  John.  The  king’s  cause  was  becoming  more  and 
more  hopeless.  In  Sept.,  1645,  the  royalist  forces  holding 
Bristol  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  army.  Shortly 
after,  in  September  or  October,  1646,  John  Elbridge,  oldest 
son  of  Gyles,  and  the  executor  of  his  father’s  will,  died.  In 
his  will  dated  Sept.  11,  1646,  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  considerable  real  estate  in  England,  the  Pemaquid 
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patent,  and  all  his  other  property  in  JNew  JbJngiana,  maxing 
mention  of  Thomas  as  “beyond  the  seas  and  still  in  his  mi¬ 
nority.”  It  is  not  known  when  Thomas  Elbridge  left  Bristol 
for  Pemaquid.  This  brief  record  in  John’s  will  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  his  departure  was  while  John  was  living  aiM 
before  Sept.,  1646.  Why  did  he  leave?  He  was  not  yet  of 
age;  but  with  his  older  brother  in  possession  of  the  family 
inheritance,  and  affairs  in  England  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
what  better  could  he  do  than  go  to  Pemaquid,  and  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  Elbridge  interests  there?  It  must  have 
been  after  his  arrival  at  Pemaquid  that  he  learned  of  John  s 
death,  and  the  provision  in  John’s  will  relating  to  himself. 
All,  however,  that  we  know  about  Thomas  Elbridge’s  arrival 
is  that  it  was  prior  to  Sept.  11,  1650,  when  he  mortgaged 
Monhegan  to  Abraham  Shurt.  First  of  all,  however,  and 
probably  as  directed  by  his  brother  before  leaving  Bristol,  he 
examined  the  books  of  Abraham  Shurt  as  the  agent  of  the 
Elbridge  interests.  For  some  time  he  was  known  as  Thomas 
Elbridge  of  Pemaquid.  And  in  a  paper  dated  Dec.  10,  1650, 
found  by  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Jenney,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  while  attempting  to  trace  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Thomas  Elbridge  after  his  arrival  at  Pemaquid, 
Abraham  Shurt  “bound  himself  to  Thomas  Elbridge  in  the 
sum  of  7,000  £  to  abide  the  order  of  any  court  in  Boston, 
or  any  arbitration  in  an  action  of  the  case  upon  Accounts 
taken  out  between  him  and  Gyles  Elbridge  and  John  El¬ 
bridge  his  executor.”  Whatever  action  was  taken  is  un¬ 
known,  probably  because  none  was  required.  Also  in  1651 
Thomas  Elbridge  had  leave  to  bring  an  “action  of  review”  in 
a  suit  between  himself  and  the  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Richard  Saltonstall.  In  1659  he  was  in  litigation  with 
George  Cleeve.  Sometimes  Cleeve  was  the  Plaintiff  and 
sometimes  Elbridge,  and  Cleeve,  being  unsuccessful,  com¬ 
plained  that  Robert  Jordan’s  influence  had  given  Elbridge 
the  case. 

But  after  1672  no  record  concerning  him,  there  or  else¬ 
where,  rewarded  my  search.  Once  indeed,  finding  a  state¬ 
ment  that  connected  Thomas  Elbridge  with  Marblehead,  in 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  I  was  moving  in  the  right 
direction ;  yet  inquiry  there  brought  no  information  concern¬ 
ing  him.  After  my  return  from  England,  however,  Judge 
Charles  F.  Jenney  called  my  attention  to  a  volume  entitled 
“Family  Memorials.  A  series  of  Genealogical  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Monographs  on  the  Families  of  Salisbury,  Aldworth, 

Elbridge,  Sewall  .  With  fifteen  pedigrees  and  an 

appendix.  By  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury,  1885.”  Of  this 
work,  in  two  parts,  only  two  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
and  these  were  minted  privately.  At  once  I  wrote  to  Prof. 
Salisbury  at  Yale,  asking  him  if  a  copy  of  “Family  Memo¬ 
rials”  could  be  obtained  for  the  library  of  the  Maine  His- 
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torical  Society,  making  mention  of  the  historical  and  genea¬ 
logical  reasons  why  it  was  especially  desirable  that  the  soci¬ 
ety  should  have  a  copy*.  He  replied  that  two  copies  only 
remained  unsold;  and  one  of  the  two,  after  I  had  conferred 
with  Mr.  Baxter,  soon  found  a  place  in  the  society’s  library. 

I  now  learned  that  Thomas  Elbridge  was  the  third  son 
and  fifth  child  of  Gyles  Elbridge;  that  some  time  after 
disposing  of  his  Pemaquid  interests  he  moved  to  Marble¬ 
head,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  he  married 

Rebecca  . . . .  Five  sons  and  two  daughters  were 

bom  to  them,  whose  names,  in  the  order  of  their  birth, 
were  Elizabeth,  Rebecca,  Aldworth,  John,  Thomas,  Giles 
and  Robert.  Of  the  boys,  Aldworth  seems  to  have  died  at 
Marblehead  early.  John,  and  probably  Thomas,  Giles  and 
Robert,  were  sent  by  their  father  to  Bristol,  England,  for 
their  education  and  advancement  in  the  world.  All  of  them 
remained  there.  The  two  daughters  remained  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  and  through  them,  as  appears  in  the  “Family 
Memorials”  prepared  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  quite  a  number  of 
prominent  families  in  New  England  trace  their  lineage  to 
Thomas  Elbridge  of  Pemaquid  and  Marblehead. 

Some  of  them  have  become  widely  known  as  merchants 
distinguished  for  business  ability,  sagacity,  and  honorable 
dealing;  others,  as  men  in  public  life,  holding  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  state  and  national  affairs,  and  honored  by  repeat¬ 
ed  calls  to  such  service.  Among  the  former  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Salisburys  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Stephen 
Salisbury  having  been  a  familiar  name  in  that  common¬ 
wealth  for  several  generations.  The  Salisburys  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  Thomas  Elbridge  of  Pemaquid  through  his 
younger  daughter  Rebecca.  Two  others,  but  of  another 
name,  Levi  Lincoln  and  Enoch  Lincoln,  born  in  Worcester, 
are  also  descendants  of  Thomas  Elbridge  through  his 
younger  daughter.  Levi  Lincoln  (born  October  25,  1782, 
died  May  29,  1868)  was  Lieut.  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1823)  ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
(1824)  ;  Governor  of  the  same  state  (1826-35)  ;  Member  of 
Congress  (1835-41);  Presidential  Elector  (1846).  His 
brother,  Enoch  Lincoln,  (born  Dec.  28,  1788,  died  Oct.  8, 
1829),  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  but  not  long  after  re¬ 
moved  to  Fryeburg,  Maine.  In  1818  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  District  of  Maine.  In  1819, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Paris.  After  Maine  became  a 
state,  he  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1826, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Maine  and  was  reelected  in  1827 
and  1828.  Near  the  close  of  his  third  term  he  died  at 
Augusta,  whither  he  had  gone  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  capitol.  Doubtless  he 
would  have  been  called  to  other  and  higher  positions  had 
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not  his  death,  shortly  before  he  had  completed  ms  iorty- 
first  year,  removed  him  from  a  career  bright  with  the 
prospect  of  added  opportunities  and  successes. 

Elizabeth,  the  elder  daughter  of  Thomas  Elbridge,  also 
married.  Prominent  among  the  Elbridge  descendants  by 
this  marriage  was  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  was  born  in  Mar¬ 
blehead  July  17,  1744,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  23,  1814.  Belonging  to  a  slightly  earlier  period 
than  Levi  and  Enoch  Lincoln,  Elbridge  Gerry  was  in  politi¬ 
cal  life  both  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1776-80  and  1783- 
85) ;  delegate  to  the  National  !Constitution  Convention 
(1787) ;  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (1789-93) ; 
Commissioner  to  France  (1797,  1798)  ;  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (1810-12) ;  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  (1813-14). 

The  mere  mention  of  these  men,  distinguished  for  valua¬ 
ble  service  in  offices  of  distinction  in  state  and  nation,  is 
suggestive  of  many  others  in  less  conspicuous  places, 
whose  lineage,  in  an  unbroken  line,  is  traceable  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  to  Thomas  Elbridge  of  Pemaquid. 

But  the  “Family  Memorials”  did  not  tell  uS  when  and! 
where  Thomas  Elbridge  himself  died.  Professor  Salisbury’s 
search  for  these  facts  was  not  rewarded.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  Gyles  Elbridge  of  Bristol,  father  of  Thomas, 
had  business  relations  in  the  West  Indies.  Judge  Jenney 
also  found  indications  that  Thomas  Elbridge,  while  at 
Pemaquid,  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  at  Marblehead 
there  were  evidences  that  his  financial  situation  was  in¬ 
creasingly  distressing.  The  probability  is  that  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  in  England,  during  the  Civil  War  and 
later,  seriously  affected  business  interests  in  Bristol  and 
also  at  Pemaquid.  However  this  may  have  been,  Judge 
Jenney,  finding  a  reference  to  Thomas  Elbridge  as  “of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,”  inferred  that  the 
Elbridge  property  there  probably  furnished  the  occasion 
for  his  presence  in  that  place;  and  in  1913,  visiting  the 
island,  he  soon  learned  that  Thomas  Elbridge  died  at 
“Spring  Plantation,  Liguanee,  in  the  parish  of  St.  An¬ 
drew.”  He  succeeded  also  in  finding  the  place  of  his  burial. 
“The  dilapidated  stone  over  his  grave  gave  the  date  as 
1682,”  says  Judge  Jenney,  “but  it  was  so  defaced  or  broken 

that  the  month  and  day  did  not  appear . His  will, 

dated  June  9,  1682,  recites  that  he  is  Very  sick  and  weak 
of  body’;  it  also  indicates  that  he  possessed  considerable 
property.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Elbridge  his  oldest 
son,  John,  became  the  possessor  of  the  combined  Aldworth 
and  Elbridge  estates.  For  many  years  he  was  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs  at  Bristol.  He  was  also 
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the  founder  and  a  great  benefactor  of  “numerous  important 
charities  and  schools  in  Bristol,  England.  With  him  the  El- 
bridge  male  line  became  extinct.” 
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